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Motor vehicle deaths in the 
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‘e accompanying chart, based 

statistics of the National 
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shown reductions, several of 
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but the greatest improvement 
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Editorial Comment 


Saved—3,670 Lives 


F 3,670 lives were saved by some single 

heroic act at the scene of a fire, a ship- 
wreck, or an earthquake, the entire nation 
would applaud, and the incident would be a 
front-page story for every newspaper. We 
feel, therefore, that there is cause for rejoic- 
ing over the fact that this number of lives 
was spared in the first six months of 1938 
as the result of a nation-wide offensive 
against traffic accidents. Statistics just re- 
leased by the National Safety Council (see 
chart on front cover) reveal that motor ve- 
hicle deaths in the United States through 
June of 1938 were 3,670 fewer than for the 
corresponding six months of 1937. In terms 
of percentages, the decrease for the six 
months’ period amounts to 22 per cent, 
which is a very marked improvement. Three 
other facts shown by the statistics are of 
particular interest: First, June was the 
eighth consecutive month in which traffic 
fatalities were lower than for the correspond- 
ing month of the previous year. Second, this 
improvement has been nation-wide, almost 
every state showing a decrease. Third, the 
percentage decrease in motor vehicle deaths 
in cities was slightly greater than that of 
the country as a whole. 


Even more heartening than the actual 
number of lives saved is the knowledge that 
we have at last discovered how to reduce our 
shockingly large annual toll of deaths result- 
ing from traffic accidents. For years we have 
been watching with increasing alarm the up- 
ward trend of the fatality curve, but, stirred 
at last to positive action, we have proved 
that we need not pay this awful price for the 
privilege of modern automotive transporta- 
tion. During the past few years traffic 
safety programs have been instituted in all 
parts of the country, programs which in- 
cluded not only activities designed to arouse 
public opinion but also the establishment of 
administrative agencies to study the causes 
of accidents and to prepare and administer 
appropriate remedies. The establishment of 
accident prevention bureaus in many mu- 
nicipal police departments (see p. 247) is an 
example of this new positive approach to 
the traffic accident problem. Nation-wide 
competition between cities in the several 
population groups has also served to heighten 
the interest in traffic safety. 

We have found the key to the problem, 
but we cannot allow ourselves the luxury of 
smugness or relaxed effort. In the first place, 
even the reduced number of traffic fatalities 
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is still unnecessarily high and must be mate- 
rially reduced before we can claim a real 
victory over “sudden death.” Even more 
important, we must remember that the 
“answer” we have found to this problem is 
not a magic formula but is simply the con- 
certed and sustained application of intelli- 
gence and hard work. Now that we have 
found the answer, let’s apply it from here on. 


* * x 


Is Your City’s Beauty Skin Deep? 


HE old saying about beauty being only 
skin deep was originally directed at per- 
sonal beauty, but it is pertinent to civic 
beauty as well. We could name a number of 
cities that prove the adage. Millions of dol- 
lars have been spent in erecting imposing 
civic centers or on boulevard parkways 
which will attract attention and which are 
the subject of much municipal boasting. But 
if one explores beyond these imposing facades 
he will find that the “back yard” has been 
sadly neglected. In the shadow of these 
civic adornments are to be found families 
living in squalor, and there is little that is 
beautiful in the lives of these unfortunates. 
We also find that the surface beauty of 
many cities covers an unhealthy fiscal situ- 
ation. Many of the costly public improve- 
ments are beyond the means of the com- 
munity, and most have resulted in substan- 
tial increases in the debt of the city. 

Of even greater significance is the con- 
trast between the physical splendor of some 
cities and the character of the services ren- 
dered by the city government. A first-class 
city hall may house third-class public serv- 


ants, and municipal budgets may be heavily 
weighted in favor of those services that are 
best designed to attract publicity, while 
more fundamental needs are glossed over 
because they are not spectacular. 

We do not imply that physical beauty 
should be shunned by cities, nor that all 
cities that are beautiful are vain. Aesthetic 
values are no less real because they are ab- 
stract, and urban dwellers are entitled to a 
greater share of beauty than they have had 
in the past. What we object to is the uneven 
distribution of the beauty spots in some 
cities and the tendency to cultivate only 
those types of beauty which are obvious. 
True civic beauty must be built on a foun- 
dation of decent standards of living for all, a 
community sense of responsibility for the 
maintenance of such standards, and a com- 
petent city government to carry into effect 
a balanced program of civic improvement. 
Those improvements which make a city a 
better place in which to live are more truly 
beautiful than those which are designed pri- 
marily to impress the visitor and to win 
prominence in the rotogravure pages of the 
press. 

The evil of skin-deep beauty may in most 
cases be traced to one or more of three 
basic causes: (1) manipulation of public 
improvement programs to serve the interests 
of property owners in limited areas, (2) 
lack of planning in the construction of pub- 
lic improvements, and (3) an artificial sense 
of values on the part of those responsible 
for city planning. The remedy for the first 
of these causes must be political, but the 
last two lie within the realm of administra- 
tive responsibility to correct. 


“Suitable Bathing Suits.” The municipal code of the city of Chicago provides 
that bathing suits worn by women must have quarter-arm sleeves, bloomers not 
shorter than four inches above the knees, and the chest must not be exposed lower 


than a level with the armpits. 


. .. Animals and parades are prohibited on bridges. 


... Cabbage or cabbage stalks must be covered with one foot of earth from October 
to April. . .. Herds of cattle are prohibited on the streets between 7:00 A. M. and 
7:00 P. M. ... The sale of horses and wagons is forbidden in public places. The 
city has begun a revision of the code, and a new section on bathing suits merely 
provides that bathers be clothed in “suitable bathing suits.” 
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Administration of Regulatory Licenses* 


By C. C. LUDWIG 1 


Executive Secretary, League of Minnesota Municipalities, Minneapolis 


Where does the legislative function end and the task of adminis- 
tration begin with respect to regulatory licensing of business? 


HE most common type of business 
regulated and licensed by cities is 


amusements of various kinds, such as 
theatres, dances, circuses, carnivals, etc. 
Another class customarily regulated involves 
particularly the use of the public streets 
and alleys, such as soliciting and peddling, 
and buses, drays, and taxicabs. Another class 
of business involves a special police interest, 
such as second-hand stores, pawnbrokers, 
and soft drink parlors. Another group in- 
volves particularly health and sanitation 
questions, such as barber shops, hotels, res- 
taurants, food establishments, and milk 
processing and sale. Since prohibition repeal, 
saloons, liquor stores, and beer parlors or 
taverns have come back to plague regulatory 
authorities. Certain skilled trades, particu- 
larly those involving safety hazards, are also 
regulated by licensing. 

The purpose of licensing is to regulate, 
and the imposition of license fees is justi- 
fied on the theory that the municipality may 
be reimbursed for the expense or cost of 
exercising a particular regulation. There 
may be some margin of profit, but the courts 
will interfere if the fee is obviously exor- 
bitant. This is not the case, however, in 


* This article is based on a survey made by the 
writer several years ago under a city manager’s 
annual award granted by the International City 
Managers’ Association which enabled the writer 
to visit a number of council-manager cities to 
make a detailed study of licensing procedures, to 
make an analysis of numerous license ordinances, 
and to send an inquiry to a number of cities on 
the subject of license administration. 

1 Epitor’s Note: Mr. Ludwig has a master’s 
degree from Columbia University, has had ten 
years’ experience in governmental research, was a 
city manager for five years, was field director for 
the American Municipal Association for two 
years, on the staff of the International City Man- 
agers’ Association for one year, and has been in 
his present position since 1936. 


many southern states where cities have been 
granted authority to levy business taxes for 
revenue purposes. 

An examination of the license fees charged 
in different cities indicates that many of the 
fees have no relation whatever to cost of 
regulation, some being nominal in amount, 
barely sufficient to cover the cost of issuing 
the license papers, and others being exor- 
bitant—in some cases even so high as to be, 
in effect, prohibitory. The principle of re- 
lating the fee to the cost of regulation is 
more nearly observed in the class of licenses 
where health and safety regulations are in- 
volved. Milk licenses and plumbers’ licenses 
often carry fees which have been deliberately 
calculated to cover the cost of the examina- 
tions or inspections involved. 

Another important consideration in regu- 
latory licenses is that the city cannot regu- 
late interstate commerce. This not only 
means that interstate business cannot be 
discriminated against, as compared with local 
business, but it often means that local busi- 
ness is discriminated against in that reason- 
able regulation cannot be made to apply 
against interstate business. For example, in 
cases of regulating peddlers and canvassers 
it is often difficult to draw a line of demarca- 
tion or to define specifically when canvassing 
and selling is interstate business and when 
it is not. The right of a municipality to 
exact a license fee from a solicitor on orders 
for the goods of a corporation or company 
situated outside the state seems to resolve 
itself into the consideration of the fact as 
to whether the orders are filled wholly or in 
part from a stock of goods located within 
the state. If such a stock exists and is used 
for that purpose, sales from that stock are 
not interstate commerce, and the fee may 
be required. Otherwise such a requirement 


[227] 
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is invalid as a restraint upon interstate 
commerce.” 

However, the interstate commerce clause 
cannot be used to avoid reasonable local 
regulations in every case. Where the regu- 
lation has been the obvious and overwhelm- 
ing expression of the police power, the courts 
have sometimes not permitted the interstate 
commerce clause to interfere. An example 
is milk control ordinances, where the courts 
have upheld the applicability of the ordi- 
nance regulations, even though a portion of 
the milk supply concerned was shipped 
across interstate boundaries. 

Another legal principle involved in regu- 
latory licensing is that there should be no 
indirect prohibition through an exorbitant 
license fee. The city council cannot prohibit 
a business or occupation unless it has the 
specific authority to do so. It is probably 
true that there are many prohibitory license 
fees (such as $20 or $30 per day fees for 
peddling) which have been effective because 
never questioned in court. An interesting 
instance of indirect prohibition which prob- 
ably would be sustained is illustrated by 
the moving picture license ordinance of 
Winnetka, Illinois. The license fee required 
is $1,200 per year. Among the regulations 
set up for motion picture houses is one es- 
tablishing a municipal censor. The $1,200 
fee, therefore, has a reasonable relation to 
the cost of regulation, including the salary 
of a municipal censor. It is presumed, and 
was probably intended, however, that no 
municipal censor would be appointed and 
no moving picture license would be applied 
for. The provision for a license fee is used 
therefore as a legal screen to support public 
opinion which favors keeping motion pic- 
ture houses out of the village. 

No business or occupation may be selected 
for special regulation and licensing unless 
there is some reasonable relation to the police 
power. The selection of the subjects of li- 
censing and the application of different rates 
of fees must have a basis in common sense 
or the courts will not support them. In other 


2W. R. Maddox, An Abstract of Municipal 
Licenses for Hawkers and Peddlers and Transient 
Merchants. Public Administration Service, 1930. 
p. 6. 
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words, the classification of persons and busi- 
nesses subject to regulation cannot be arbi- 
trary and subject to caprice of the local 
legislature. An example of a discrimination 
which will not be tolerated by the courts is 
an ordinance granting certain rights or priv- 
ileges to residents of a city which are not 
granted to non-residents. 


LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
FUNCTIONS 


What part of the licensing process is legis- 
lation and what part is administration? 
Theoretically at least, the governing body 
or council makes the law; the administrator 
executes or enforces it. In licensing this 
means it is the business of the legislative 
body or council to: (1) select the types or 
classes of business and occupation which are 
to be regulated by the municipality; (2) 
stipulate the qualifications which shall be 
met by license applicants; (3) stipulate 
the restrictions and standards which shall 
govern the operation of the licensed business 
or operation; (4) fix the fees; (5) prescribe 
the administrative procedure for license is- 
suance, transfer, suspension or revocation; 
and (6) prescribe the duties of administra- 
tive personnel in the follow-up inspection 
of the license and the prosecution of viola- 
tions. 

In the complicated, rapidly changing con- 
ditions of modern city life, it is often impos- 
sible to specify in detail the regulations 
which should properly apply to the conduct 
of a particular business or occupation that 
is subject to regulation. It is therefore fre- 
quently found advisable to delegate a lim- 
ited rule-making authority to cover certain 
details or matters which are subject to rapid 
change. It is a question how far the courts 
would go in sustaining any delegation to 
an administrative officer of substantial rule- 
making authority, but some delegation of 
this kind has been sustained, particularly in 
connection with health ordinances and traffic 
ordinances. A recent decision, involving a 
Cincinnati traffic ordinance, upheld the right 
of the council of the city of Cincinnati to 
delegate to the city manager the authority 
to designate stop streets and safety zones, 
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although the naming of one-way streets was 
held to be legislative. 

The legislative decisions involved in a 
municipal licensing ordinance should take 
into account federal and state relations—the 
federal and state regulations on the same 
subject, and the federal and 
state inspection and enforce- 
ment procedure, into which the 
city procedure should dovetail. 
In many cases, federal and 
state regulation codes may be 
accepted as standard practice, 
needing only to be supple- 
mented by municipal action. 
Whether the municipal juris: 
diction exercised is concurrent, 
or supplemental, or exclusive, 
much can be gained by getting 
together with the _ regulatory 
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to insure fair and just treatment by the 
manager or other administrative officers 
toward license applicants. Beyond this it is 
desirable to delegate to the manager or other 
administrative officer all details of adminis- 
tration. 


Administrative duties, pur- 
suant to a carefully prepared 
license ordinance, will ordinari- 
ly consist of: (1) receiving ap- 
plications; (2) examining the 
applications or applicants as to 
compliance with the required 
qualifications. This may mean 
character investigation, testing 
of plant or equipment, exami- 
nation of occupational or busi- 
ness competence, etc.; (3) is- 
suing of license; (4) collecting 
and accounting for the required 


agencies of other levels of gov- license fees; (5) periodic in- 
ernment and planning a co-op- spection, as a regular routine 
erative program of regulation. The af- or on complaint, of operations of the licensed 


fected citizens or businesses, as well as the 
public officials, deserve a minimum of dupli- 
cation and conflict of law and enforcement. 

The application of a license law or ordi- 
nance to a particular individual or business 
is a strictly administrative matter. If the 
license law sets up certain qualifications, re- 
quirements, and other specifications for the 
granting of a license, it is the duty of the 
administrative officer to receive individual 
applications, to pass upon the qualifications 
under the law and to determine in the in- 
dividual case whether the law is complied 
with by granting or denying the license. The 
granting of an individual license is thus an 
administrative matter and if the council 
grants individual licenses the council is ex- 
ercising administrative functions. 

The licensing law or ordinance should be 
specific enough as to qualifications, regula- 
tions, and fees, so that any applicant or citi- 
zen can determine from reading the ordi- 
nance what the law of the city is and just 
what he would have to do to secure a license. 
This is the essence of the constitutionality of 
a license law or ordinance. A license ordi- 
nance therefore should be specific enough to 
meet this test of constitutionality and also 


business, along with the testing incident 
thereto; (6) prosecution of cases of viola- 
tions found; (7) suspension and revoca- 
tion of licenses, usually subject to appeal. 
In practice few cities will be found that 
carefully follow the foregoing distinction be- 
tween the legislative and administrative 
functions of licensing. Some cities reserve 
to the council a substantial part of the 
administrative power, particularly as regards 
license issuance and revocation. In these 
cities the issuing officers are little more than 
clerical and financial agents; the real admin- 
istrative arm of the city is the council com- 
mittee or even the individual councilman. 
Some cities, when the ordinances legally 
place this responsibility on the council, have 
developed the desirable habit of following 
the recommendations of the administrative 
officers. The issuance of individual licenses 
by the council occurs mainly in the fields of 
special police hazard, such as saloon licenses, 
or in the field of zoning control of property. 
But even in these cases it were better if the 
council could be restricted to stating its 
policy in general, uniform laws—such as the 
character, financial, location, and other re- 
quirements for saloon applicants and the 
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adoption of comprehensive zoning districts. 
Some appeal procedure, however, should be 
made available for “denial” cases and coun- 
cils can be used in that connection, especially 
in the smaller cities. In the larger cities 
special appeal boards would seem prefer- 
able. 


SUSPENSION AND REVOCATION 


The suspension and revocation of licenses, 
like their issuance, are administrative func- 
tions. They are usually authorized in cases 
of licenses illegally secured (that is, on the 
basis of incorrect information submitted in 
the application) or on the ground of viola- 
tion of specific provisions of the licensing 
ordinance or other laws and ordinances of 
the city. 

A sound suspension and revocation pro- 
cedure is recommended in the model ped- 
dler’s ordinance of the Michigan Municipal 
League: 

1. Suspension by police officer for violation 
of express terms under which granted and ac- 
cepted, or for violation of any ordinance of the 
city (report to manager or council). 

2. Suspension by manager “whenever, in his 
judgment, it is for the best interests of the com- 
munity to do so, having in mind the welfare, 
safety, and health of the city.” 

3. Revocation by manager for above causes 
“after giving licensee reasonable notice and op- 
portunity to be heard.” 

4. Violation of express terms of ordinance 
shall be sufficient cause for the suspension and 
revocation of licenses (no refund of fee). 

5. “In case license is revoked in the exercise 
of the general power of the manager or council 
there shall be refunded” a portion of the fee. 

6. Revocation by administrative officers in 
the exercise of power in this section conferred 


shall be reported to the council at the next ses- 
sion. 


It seems to the writer that this is a de- 
sirable suspension and revocation procedure, 
although a question might be raised about 
the general authority to revoke, even with 
notice and hearing, “whenever in his judg- 
ment it is for the best interests of the 
community to do so.” The appeals in cases 
of revocation can be to the council or a 
special appeal board, as suggested in the 
case of denials. 

It has sometimes been suggested that such 
an appeal might encourage legislative inter- 
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ference with administration, but there is a 
psychological advantage in it, and it may 
in many cases prevent an appeal to the 
courts. Presumably the council, being some- 
what detached from administration, could 
give an impartial scrutiny to the matter in 
question, and would know what the legisla- 
tive intention was in the passage of the 
ordinance. The objection that this might 
be used as an avenue for council interfer- 
ence in the administration is more theoretical 
than real. In nine cases out of ten it would 
be presumed that the relation between the 
manager and the council would be one of 
mutual confidence and respect. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE 


Practice varies greatly as to the type of 
organization unit provided to carry out the 
administrative phases of licensing. Usually 
the work is divided among several depart- 
ments, depending on the primary purpose of 
the regulatory ordinance or the personnel 
having the largest responsibility for inspec- 
tion. Often license issuance will be central- 
ized in a license bureau, with the duties of 
preliminary examination and current inspec- 
tion delegated to other departments such as 
health, police, fire. In setting up procedure, 
cities should remember the convenience of 
the customer — the license applicant and 
holder. As few trips to the city hall and as 
little hunting for various officers in different 
rooms as is possible should be the aim. 
This will not only benefit the licensee and 
the public, but will also encourage a central 
license file and single responsibility for the 
moving of the red-tape machinery, even 
though some steps in the process must be 
performed by others than the license bureau 
people. Such a central license file will show 
the detailed status and history of all licenses 
— application, investigation reports, fees, 
issuance, transfers, inspection reports, com- 
plaints and reports thereon, suspensions, rev- 
ocations, appeals, prosecutions, etc. In- 
volved citizens should not be required or 
permitted to carry official records from one 
officer to another. 

The financial side of licensing, while un- 
der the control of the city finance officer, 
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should co-ordinate conveniently with the 
taking of applications. A comptroller’s rep- 
resentative may be assigned as cashier to the 
license bureau. The license documents should 
be issued by the license bureau, even if 
subjected to accounting control. If refunds 
of deposits are involved, a prompt con- 
venient procedure for them should be pro- 
vided. 


CONCLUSION 


A study of the business license ordinances 
of many cities shows that there is no 
approach toward a uniform practice with 
respect to substantive rules of regulation, 
amount of fees charged, or relation between 
the council and manager in the licensing 
procedure. No study has been made of the 
cost of regulating a licensed business or 
occupation to serve as a proper basis for 
determination of fees. Some cities grant 
licenses for no fees, others charge a nominal 
amount to cover merely the cost of issuing 
the papers, while others admittedly use fees 
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for revenue purposes. Aside from making 
regulatory licenses self-sustaining, the city’s 
financial interest can best be served by 
advocating a sound, modern, and equitable 
system of taxation for both state and local 
purposes worked out as a unified code for 
the state. 

There is apparent a trend away from local 
and toward state licensing. It is important 
that this trend does not become a mushroom 
growth, but that it be the slow, deliberate 
development of state and local authorities, 
pooling their co-operative experiences and 
matching the industrial changes in the inter- 
est of public welfare regulation. The Con- 
necticut state law on licensing, for example, 
makes a deliberate attempt to provide a co- 
ordinate state and local system of regula- 
tion. An interesting feature of this system 
is the enforcement of state standards by 
local authorities. The city administrator, for 
example, is made the traffic authority for his 
city under the provisions of the state traffic 
code. 


Adnministrative Reorganization in Wheeling 


By JOHN F. WILLMOTT 1 
Field Consultant, Public Administration Service, Chicago 


A case study in how to bring an out-of-date adminis- 
trative set-up into line with best modern practice. 


HEELING, West Virginia, is an 
important industrial and trading 
center of between sixty and seventy 
thousand population on the Ohio River. The 
present charter, patterned closely after that 
of Cincinnati and adopted in 1935, estab- 
lished the council-manager plan and propor- 
tional representation. This charter continued 
temporarily the departmental organization 


1 Epitor’s Note: Mr. Willmott has done grad- 
uate work in public administration at the Uni- 
versity of California, was assistant secretary of 
the International City Managers’ Association from 
1925 to 1927, has had 15 years’ experience in bu- 
reaus of governmental research including agencies 
in San Francisco, Kansas City, Kansas, and Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee, and has been with Public 
Administration Service since 1935. 


existing under the old form of gov- 
ernment, and required the council to enact 
“an administrative code providing for a 
complete plan of administrative reorganiza- 
tion.” Accordingly, the council and city 
manager recently arranged for Public Ad- 
ministration Service to conduct a survey of 
the organization and administrative practices 
of the city government, develop a proposed 
plan of reorganization, recommend im- 
proved procedures, and draft the adminis- 
trative code. 

The survey report and administrative 
code were submitted to the city in March of 
this year. The administrative code was en- 
acted by the council the following month 
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and took effect July 1. This code establishes 
the plan of departmental organization and 
defines the authority and responsibility of 
the city manager and of each department, 
subject to the limitations of the charter and 
general law. The code and related ordi- 
nances on budgeting, purchasing, personnel, 
and accounting prescribe the administrative 
standards and procedures which shall gov- 
ern the conduct of municipal operations. 

Ordinarily, all of these subjects would be 
covered in the administrative code itself. In 
this case, however, separate ordinances were 
provided for certain subjects on account of 
local legal considerations. 


New PLAN oF ORGANIZATION 


The plan of organization, inherited from 
the old form of government, was extremely 
cumbersome and administratively unwork- 
able. Its most serious defect was the admin- 
istrative overload which it imposed upon the 
city manager. Twenty-two officials and em- 
ployees reported directly to him, in addition 
to two in his own office. This condition, 
coupled with the absence of an effective sys- 
tem of administrative reporting, made it 
inevitable that the chief administrator be 
buried under a mass of relatively unimpor- 
tant detail and have little time for impor- 
tant managerial problems. 

Under the recently enacted administrative 

‘code, the number of organization units and 
officials requiring direct supervision by the 
manager is reduced from 22 to 10. Pro- 
vision is also made for two administrative 

‘ assistants, who will be responsible for the 
staff services of purchasing, budgeting, and 
personnel administration, and aid the man- 
ager in the task of supervision. 

The 10 city departments provided in the 
new plan of organization and established in 
the administrative code are: accounting, 
treasury, legal, city clerk, police, police court, 
fire, health, recreation, public works. Al- 
though the charter makes the city clerk 
and city auditor appointees of the mayor, 
the code provides that they shall perform 
their work subject to the direction of the 
city manager, unless the council shall other- 
wise direct in specific cases. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANTS 


The duties of the two administrative as- 
sistants to the city manager are left flexible 
in the administrative code, which provides 
that one shall act as budget officer, aiding 
the manager in the preparation and execu- 
tion of the budget, and one as personnel 
officer, assisting in the formulation and ex- 
ecution of rules governing personnel 
administration, leaving the manager free to 
distribute responsibility for purchasing and 
other duties between them as he may deem 
wise. Both assistants are required to con- 
duct research into the best administrative 
practices. 


PERSONNEL 


One of the most serious handicaps to 
efficient management is the complicated per- 
sonnel set-up imposed by state law. There 
are at present three separate and unrelated 
civil service commissions dealing with police, 
fire, and general employees respectively. Two 
of these commissions are not responsible to 
any body or agency within the city govern- 
ment. Of the three members of the police 
commission, one is appointed by the gov- 
ernor of the state, one by the local chamber 
of commerce, and one by the Fraternal 
Order of Police; and of the three members 
of the fire commission, one is appointed by 
the mayor, one by the chamber of commerce, 
and one by the International Association of 
Fire Fighters. Permanent removals can be 
effected only by the Circuit Court, subject 
to appeal to the Supreme Court of Appeals. 
The members of the general commission are 
appointed and removed by the mayor, with 
the consent of the council. 

An undue measure of control over per- 
sonnel processes has been granted to the 
three civil service commissions, thus depriv- 
ing the manager of the free and reasonable 
exercise of judgment in filling vacancies and 
administering personnel. His power to re- 
move employees has been almost completely 
nullified, and in the police department it is 
as difficult to get rid of unsatisfactory pro- 
bationers as of unsatisfactory employees. 

The separate police and fire commissions 
were established by general law prior to the 
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adoption of the 1935 charter. The charter 
clearly intended to remedy this condition, 
for, while it acknowledges in one section the 
local application of the general laws estab- 
lishing separate civil service commissions 
for the police and fire departments, in the 
next section it requires the council to pre- 
pare a civil service ordinance which shall 
provide for “one civil service commission 
for the city, and which shall be applicable 
to all employees in the administrative serv- 
ice.” Until the adoption of this ordinance, 
the civil service laws applicable to the police 
and fire departments at the time of the 
adoption of the charter are to have the 
force and effect of provisions of the charter. 

The charter further purports to give the 
city “all powers of local self government 
and home rule whether expressly 
enumerated in this charter or not, and with- 
out any further action on the part of the 
legislature.” 

Accordingly, the accompanying civil serv- 
ice ordinance submitted to the city with the 
administrative code complies with the char- 
ter mandate and establishes the “one civil 
service commission” which it requires, with- 
out regard to the special acts alleged to 
apply to Wheeling. In view of the extremely 
confused legal situation, adoption of the 
personnel ordinance has been delayed for 
further study. 

The personnel ordinance now under con- 
sideration by city officials provides that the 
civil service commission shall be purely 
advisory—to the council regarding funda- 
mental personnel policies, and to the man- 
ager regarding personnel administration. 
While the commission may hear grievances 
and review disciplinary actions of the city 
manager and make public statements of its 
findings, it has no power to enforce ac- 
ceptance of its findings. 

The civil service ordinance also provides 
for a complete program of personnel admin- 
istration, under the supervision of the city 
manager, with emphasis on such things as 
classification and compensation plans, train- 
ing, regulation of working conditions, and 
service ratings, whereas the existing com- 
missions have been confined largely to regu- 


lation of recruitment and dismissals. 


FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION 


The accounting, budgeting, and purchas- 
ing ordinances provide for the centralization , 
of these staff activities under the supervision 
of the manager and establish the detailed 
procedures for their performance. 

The accounting ordinance makes provision 
for administrative pre-auditing and inde-, 
pendent post-auditing of all receipts and 
expenditures, for revision of the city’s basic 
fund structure, and for a more effective 
classification of accounts. Ambiguities in the 
charter with respect to the functions of the 
city auditor are clarified, and he is estab- 
lished as the city’s chief accounting officer, 
subject to the direction of the city manager. 
Adoption of the accounting ordinance has 
been delayed pending the completion of 
water rate hearings which will affect the 
fund structure. 

The budgeting ordinance, which has al- 
ready been adopted, provides for prepara- 
tion of the annual budget on the basis of 
detailed work programs, and for a flexible 
allotment method of execution of the budget. 
The purchasing ordinance, also adopted, es- 
tablishes a more effective system of central- 
ized purchasing. 


4 


PusBiic Works 


One of the most important organization 
changes, and one of the first to be put into 
effect, was the creation of a public works 
department, headed by the city engineer and 
consisting of five divisions: engineering, 
streets and sewers, water supply, equipment 
maintenance, and electrical service. The 
division of engineering will perform all office 
and field engineering; building, plumbing, 
and weights and measures inspection; and 
maintain construction and maintenance rec- 
ords and cost accounts. The electrical 
division will maintain the fire alarm, police 
radio, police telephone, and street lighting 
and traffic signal systems. The division of 
equipment maintenance will maintain, serv- 
ice, house, and repair equipment assigned 
to the other divisions of the public works 
department. The divisions of water supply 
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and of streets and sewers will perform the 
functions indicated by their titles. 


POLICE 


The administration of the police depart- 
ment is the most difficult problem faced by 
the Wheeling city government. The survey 
report states that a large number of tech- 
nical advances have been made in recent 
months, that others are being planned, and 
there is every reason to believe that much 
better police service is being given now than 
for some time past. Hitherto, the depart- 
ment has operated principally as one large 
unit, with the majority of the members of 
the force reporting directly to the top. The 
| proposed plan of organization provides five 
divisions: staff, detective, accident preven- 
tion, patrol, and vice squad. The heads of 
each of the proposed divisions will be re- 
sponsible to the chief of police, who will 
then be able to concentrate his attention 
upon the control of the work and to plan 
and appraise the operations of the depart- 
ment in the light of its overall needs. 

The police department has long been 
handicapped by inadequate and poorly ar- 
ranged headquarters space. A revision of 
office lay-out with additional space has been 


recommended and is now being worked out. 
Another recommendation calls for an imme- 
diate doubling of the number of automobile 
patrols and the ultimate motorization of the 
majority of the force. 


OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS 


The survey report contains numerous 
other recommendations for improving the 
administrative and operating practices of 
the various town departments. These recom- 
mendations, which are now under considera- 
tion by the city officials, cover such matters 
as increases in the manpower of the fire 
department and rehabilitation of apparatus; 
development of a five-year budget for cap- 
ital improvements; changes in the method 
of issuing licenses and permits; more effec- 
tive administrative reporting; improved 
public relations techniques; transfer of 
school health work to the joint city-county 
health unit; changes in water department 
collection policy; investigation of water 
purification costs and methods; rehabilita- 
tion of the city planning commission and 
inauguration of an active planning program; 
preparation of a disaster preparedness plan; 
and reorganization of the municipal retire- 
ment system. 





THE LAMENT OF A CITY EMPLOYEE 


From morn till night I struggle and labor 
In a vain attempt to please my neighbor. 
I fume and I fret and get all in a flurry 
Trying to accomplish things in a hurry. 


First it’s the counter, then it’s the phone 
Till I feel like saying ‘I vant to be alone!’ 
When I’m at the public’s beck and call 

I find little opportunity to play or to stall. 


Sometimes at the counter wrangling over a 
penny or a dime 

I find myself having a whale of a wrangling 
good time. 

I use all my powers of persuasion and present 
such eloquent pleas 

That the only thing needed to complete the 
picture is for me to get right down on my 
knees. 


I oftentimes fear that the people with whom I 
have dealings 

Have absolutely little or no regard for my poor 
injured feelings 


Their eyes look with such contempt and scorn 
at me 
“Poor little city employee worm that you be!” 


The person who really makes me feel a little bit 
ill 

Is the one who complains about the amount of 
their water bill. 

“My dear young lady, I don’t see why my water 
bill should be so gosh-darned high. 

I'll have you know that neither my family nor 
I have taken a bath since the well went dry.” 


Then there is the person to whom paying taxes 
is such a pain 

To put it mildly they proceed to raise the roof 
and also cain. 

In face of this barrage I put forth the meekest 
smirk that I can offer 

In order that I might entice the truant tax- 
payers into filling up the city’s coffer. 

—AGNES SHANLEY, city treasurer’s office, Fern- 
dale, Michigan 
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Who Polices the City?* 


By ELTON D. WOOLPERT 1 
Staff Member, Institute for Training in Municipal Administration, Chicago 


This sketch of the relationships of the police department with other 
municipal agencies shows why a department cannot “live alone and like it.” 


HO performs the city’s police func- 
tions? The obvious answer is, of 
course, the police department, and 
citizens and police officers alike would be 
inclined to regard this question as too ele- 
mentary to deserve attention. But let us 
look behind the obvious and see if the facts 
justify a simple, sweeping answer to this 
question. Without going into any great 
detail, let us examine the relationships be- 
tween the police department and other mu- 
nicipal agencies common in most cities. 
Although the number and titles of depart- 
ments and services will vary from city to 
city, we may expect to find the following, in 
some form or another, in almost every fair- 
sized municipality: staff services—finance, 
purchasing, personnel, legal, planning, and 
reporting and public relations; line depart- 
ments—fire, public works, health, welfare, 
parks and recreation, and schools. 


FINANCE 


One thing that police work has in common 
with all other municipal services is that it 
requires money for its performance. Hence 
it is directly affected by the policies, pro- 
grams, and procedures of the finance depart- 
ment. The city’s general revenue policy and 
its long-term financial program (if one is in 


* This material appears in Municipal Police 
Administration, the textbook for one of the corre- 
spondence courses prepared and administered by 
the Institute for Training in Municipal Adminis- 
tration, conducted by the International City Man- 
agers’ Association. 

1Eprror’s Note: Mr. Woolpert received an 
A. B. in 1932 from the University of California at 
Los Angeles. He was a teaching assistant at the 
University of California (Berkeley) 1932-33; and 
research assistant in public administration at the 
University of Chicago, 1933-35. During 1934-35 
he was research assistant to Leonard D. White, 
member of the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, in Washington, D. C. 


effect) will be a determining factor in draft- 
ing the program of the police department. 
Not only is the finance department the chan- 
nel through which flow the revenues to 
support the police department, but it is also 
the medium of control over expenditures. 
Through its accounting requirements and 
expenditure warrants it prescribes the man- 
ner in which the funds of the police depart- 
ment can be expended. 

Although budgeting is really more of an 
administrative than a financial function we 
may for present purposes treat it as belong- 
ing to the finance department. In his review 
of departmental requests and in the prepara- 
tion of the budget document, the budgetary 
authority very clearly affects the destiny of 
the police department. The administration 
of the budget also has a direct effect on 
police operations, for transfers of appropria- 
tions from one item to another, unantici- 
pated needs, and adjustments to correspond 
to revenue receipts all clear through the 
budget office. 

Finally, the finance department may en- 
gage in the collection of cost data pertaining 
to various municipal services, including the 
police department, and its findings may be 
very significant in the planning and adminis- 
tration of police services. 

The operation of a police department re- 
quires the purchase of a great deal of equip- 
ment and supplies — automobiles, firearms, 
communication equipment, etc. Since much 
of the equipment used by the police depart- 
ment is highly specialized, the issue may 
arise as to whether it should be purchased 
through the central purchasing office or 
directly by the police department. If there 
is a well-established purchasing office under 
professional direction, this issue should be 
resolved without serious difficulty, for the 
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purchasing agent will recognize that it is his 
function to serve the other departments. 
Hence he will rely upon the judgment of 
departmental officials in the preparation of 
specifications for specialized equipment, con- 
fining his efforts to securing the most favor- 
able terms for the products specified. In 
any city where centralized purchasing has 
been firmly established, the police depart- 
ment, as well as other units, will be subject 
to expenditure control by the purchasing 
office in the form of purchase orders. 


PERSONNEL 


In some cities there is no central personnel 
agency and personnel matters are handled 
on a purely departmental basis, but the 
number of such cities is rapidly diminish- 
ing. Even where there is a competent cen- 
tral personnel agency, the police department 
must be held responsible for many phases 
of personnel administration, such as disci- 
pline, morale, etc. Nevertheless the police 
department will rely upon the personnel 
agency to some extent in the preparation 
and administration of recruiting examina- 
tions, service rating systems, training pro- 
grams, and retirement plans. Personnel 
administration has become so technically 
advanced that the police administrator can- 
not expect to have within his department the 
specialized skills that the personnel agency 
can provide, and he must of necessity rely 
on this staff service for assistance. 


LEGAL 


To the extent that the city’s legal depart- 
ment is concerned with the prosecution of 
cases in court, its relationships are obvious 
and need not receive further comment here. 
In addition, the city attorney provides legal 
advice to city officials and represents the 
city in suits brought by or against it. In 
both of these functions the police depart- 
ment has an interest. In the enforcement of 
ordinances and laws the police often need 
the assistance of a legal advisor, and such 
assistance is particularly valuable in emer- 
gency situations when the police department 
must take drastic action. Many damage 
claims against the city may arise out of the 
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actions or the negligence of police officers, 
and here again the police department and 
the legal office must establish a close work- 
ing relationship. In some cities the city 
attorney’s office also includes a legal aid 
bureau or a public defender, and where such 
services are provided they are clearly related 
to the work of the police department. 


PLANNING 


Although not all cities have official city 
plan commissions, there is usually some 
office or officer chiefly responsible for plan- 
ning activities, or for the lack of them. We 
may point out, therefore, several of the 
aspects of a planning program which directly 
affect police administration either in their 
presence or in their absence. In the first 
place the layout of streets and parkways has 
an important bearing on the traffic problem. 
A well-planned system of streets and high- 
ways designed for expansion as well as for 
present needs is the best guarantee of ade- 
quate traffic control. Conversely, in most 
cities with acute traffic problems the fault 
is largely a lack of planning. The planning 
and location of public buildings, including 
civic and neighborhood. centers, is of con- 
cern to the police department, since police 
headquarters and station houses will be 
included in such plans. 

Another phase of planning that is of 
extreme importance to the police is the pre- 
vention, control, or correction of slum and 
delinquency areas. Because of shifts in 
population and economic groups to different 
sections of the city, or because of poor plan- 
ning of the city’s land use, or for similar 
reasons, most cities of any size in this coun- 
try have one or more “blighted areas’ or 
slum sections. It is well known to anyone 
familiar with crime and crime prevention 
that such areas produce particularly difficult 
police problems. Delinquent youths, reared 
in squalor and taught by more seasoned 
offenders, soon graduate into the ranks of 
hardened criminals. The cure for such prob- 
lems is much more than can be provided by 
a planning agency, to be sure, but this does 
not minimize the importance of physical 
factors which are within the scope of sound 
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planning. By careful planning and zoning 
much can be done to avoid the development 
of “blighted areas” and to eliminate those 
already existing. 

This leads finally to the growing concept 
of planning as properly embracing more than 
physical layouts and improve- 
ments. During the past few 
years planning has been broad- 
ened to include human and so- 
cial resources and relationships, 
and this development has obvi- 
ous significance for the police 
department. 


REPORTING AND PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 


Few, if any, cities have any 
central office which handles re- 
ports and public relations mat- 
ters, but for purposes of sim- 
plification we shall class to- 
gether all of these functions. 
Reporting may be divided roughly into two 
classes—administrative and public reports. 
Administrative reports include those made 
to the mayor or city manager, to the finance 
department, and to other city departments. 
Closely related are reports made to the coun- 
cil as a whole or to council committees. All 
such reports serve to provide basic data 
necessary for the formulation and adminis- 
tration of municipal policies. It is clear that 
the nature of the reports required and the 
use to which they are put will have a distinct 
bearing on the police department itself. Re- 
ports to the public include annual municipal 
reports, special publications, newspaper re- 
leases, “open house” at the city hall, and 
radio talks and programs. Many of the gen- 
eral reports will include information con- 
cerning the police; hence it is important that 
the reporting agency and the police depart- 
ment work together in order that the public 
be given a clear and accurate picture of the 
service provided by the police. 

In some cities all press releases are cleared 
through one office, which is usually that of 
the manager or mayor, and this of course 
accentuates the need for a close and sym- 
pathetic relationship between this office and 
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the police department. Another important 
phase of public reporting is the handling of 
complaints made by citizens. A number of 
progressive cities have set up central infor- 
mation and complaint bureaus. Complaints 
filed at this central office not only are re- 
ceived courteously but are care- 
fully referred to the proper de- 
partment for investigation and 
follow-up. Such a procedure has 
great possibilities in the im- 
provement of the city’s public 
relations, and it scarcely needs 
pointing out that the police de- 
partment, as well as other city 
offices, will be directly affected 
by the operation of a system 
of this type. This does not 
mean, of course, that citizens 
would come to this central bu- 
reau to report crimes or to file 
complaints against other per- 
sons, but they might prefer to 
enter elsewhere than at the police head- 
quarters a complaint concerning police serv- 
ice or a police officer. 


FIRE 


A close relationship exists between the 
police and the other uniformed force of the 
city—the fire department. In some mu- 
nicipalities, in fact, these two services are 
combined in a single department of public 
safety. The most obvious instances of con- 
tact between the police and fire forces are 
the fires to which the latter are called. Every 
call demands some co-operation from the 
police department—special traffic rights for 
fire trucks, men to handle the crowds which 
follow the apparatus, and perhaps police aid 
in investigation into the cause of the fire in 
cases of arson. In some cities the number 
of arson investigations is so great that a 
special man is assigned from the detective 
division to work with the fire department. 
Two more instances which may be cited of 
police aid to the fire department are the 
enforcement of fire prevention ordinances 
and the investigation of false alarms. 

We have already pointed out the need for 
police and fire department co-operation in 
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the case of major disasters, but it might be 
added that in less serious public disorders 
the fire department may be called to the 
aid of the police department, for the stream 
of water from a fire hose is sometimes very 
effective in dispersing an unruly mob. 
Finally, we may note the possibilities for 
interdepartmental co-operation in the use 
of communication systems. In a number of 
cities the fire chief and sometimes other 
fire department officers have their cars 
equipped with police radio. In smaller cities 
there may be a joint switchboard to receive 
both fire and police alarms. 


Pusitic Works 


One of the most common activities of the 
public works department is the construction, 
maintenance, and repair of the city’s streets. 
Just as the proper planning of streets is 
related to the congestion of traffic, so their 
construction and repair also affect the flow 
of traffic at any given time. Construction 
and repairs undertaken without regard to 
their effect on normal channels of traffic 
may lead to serious problems for the traffic 
detail of the police department. In cities 
subject to heavy seasonal snowfall the snow 
removal activities of the public works de- 
partment will of course have a distinct bear- 
ing on traffic control. Street lighting, another 
public works function, also has its bearing 
on police problems, not only with respect 
to traffic accidents and control but also to 
felonies on the streets of the “tough” parts 
of the city. Again, we may refer to the role 
played by the public works department in 
the event of major disasters and to the obvi- 
ous need for co-operation with the police 
under such circumstances. The control of 
motor equipment may prove another point 
of contact between the two departments in 
cities where there is a central garage or 
motor equipment pool. The nature of the 
demand for police cars will probably make it 
necessary for the police department to have 
its motor equipment under its own control, 
but special pieces of equipment (motor 
trucks, repair cars, etc.) may be borrowed 
from the central garage. In any case it may 
be found desirable to have all supplies and 
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repairs cleared through the central pool. 
The police, in turn, may be of service to 
the public works department. In the course 
of their rounds, patrolmen may discover 
street light outages, defects in pavements or 
in utility lines, damaged or missing manhole 
covers, etc., and these should be reported 
promptly to the public works department. 


HEALTH 


To a certain extent the work of the health 
department of a city is legislative in nature, 
since regulations are issued which have the 
validity of law. Although the health depart- 
ment may have its own inspectors, many of 
the regulations imposed, as well as health 
ordinances passed by the city council, place 
a burden of enforcement upon police officers. 
This demands close co-operation between 
the two departments in order that the ob- 
jects of such enforcement may be best ob- 
tained. Widespread epidemics, whether the 
consequence of a major disaster or not, are 
an extreme case in point. 


WELFARE 


The significance of delinquency areas and 
the problem of crime prevention have al- 
ready been noted, and the department of 
welfare is naturally a vital factor in their 
correction and treatment. Dealing as it does 
with those who have suffered most in our 
economic system and with those whose need 
may be desperate, it is clear that the welfare 
department can prove a valuable ally of the 
police department in preventing crime, both 
juvenile and adult. Social work today is a 
far cry from the almsgiving of a few years 
ago. It embraces much more than the pro- 
vision of institutions for paupers and other 
unfortunates and the distribution of meager 
funds for outdoor relief. Today social work 
is concerned not only with financial relief 
but with correcting the physical and mental 
handicaps of persons in need. Psychiatric 
and medical social workers are being added 
to the staffs of progressive welfare agencies 
throughout the country in an effort to re- 
habilitate as well as to relieve the destitute. 
These positive, rehabilitating activities are 
of particular importance to police depart- 
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ments, for the correction of physical or 
mental ailments in many cases means trans- 
forming an irresponsible or delinquent per- 
son into a self-supporting, self-respecting 
citizen. The treatment of underprivileged 
children, which may even involve taking 
them away from parents who are either 
unable or unfit to give them proper care, is a 
phase of social work especially significant 
to the problem of crime prevention. 

During the lean years of the depression 
we witnessed in a number of cities demon- 
strations and hunger marches by the more 
militant unemployed. Such demonstrations 
must be handled by the police, but in many 
cases close co-operation between the police 
and welfare departments can prevent such 
disturbances or at least produce the most 
satisfactory method of control. Further- 
more, social workers have an opportunity to 
affect very materially the attitudes of their 
clients toward society and in particular 
toward law and law enforcement. 


PARKS AND RECREATION 


In so far as parks and playgrounds pro- 
vide innocent recreation for youths who are 
potential delinquents, they must be con- 
sidered as elements in the crime prevention 
movement. Much has been done in recent 
years to organize community centers with 
recreation and athletic programs in an at- 
tempt to turn the attention of neighborhood 
gangs into healthful channels. On the other 
hand, parks result in certain additional bur- 
dens on the police department. Parks large 
enough for roads may require special traffic 
police on Sundays and holidays, and all 
parks are likely to need special patrolling at 
night, since they are frequently the scenes 
of crime or misdemeanors. It must be 
realized that parks offer a convenient oppor- 
tunity for the congregation and operation of 
certain anti-social types of personalities. The 
opportunity for mutual clearing of informa- 
tion between the police and park depart- 
ments regarding problem persons should not 
be overlooked. Parks which serve as places 
for outdoor public assemblies may prove to 
be the center of public demonstrations or 
riots. For all of these reasons the police 


will find frequent occasion to contact the 
parks and recreation department. 


SCHOOLS 


One of the most common demands upon 
police departments is for special officers to 
guard school children against traffic acci- 
dents. Closely related is the growth of junior 
traffic patrols consisting of schoolboys. This 
traffic problem alone is sufficient to establish 
the need for a sympathetic relationship be- 
tween the schools and the police, but there 
are additional reasons. The friendly pro- 
tection provided by the police officer at the 
school crossing is one of the police depart- 
ment’s most valuable assets, for, more than 
any amount of writing or speaking, it cre- 
ates a friendly feeling toward the police 
officer, an attitude which is not only gratify- 
ing but essential to the best police adminis- 
tration. In delinquency areas this oppor- 
tunity to establish friendly relationships 
between school children and the police is 
particularly important. In any case the as- 
sistance and co-operation of the school au- 
thorities will be invaluable. Public education 
plans conducted by the police frequently 
include lectures or demonstrations for school 
children. This has been notably true in ac- 
cident prevention campaigns. In turn the 
manner in which schools exercise their re- 
sponsibility for safety training, social train- 
ing, and citizenship training has an obvious 
effect on police activity. 


CONCLUSION 


This brief summary of the relations of the 
department is by no means a complete one, 
but it should serve two purposes. In the 
first place it should demonstrate that police 
administration in its broadest sense embraces 
much more than the direction of the police 
department proper; and, secondly, it re- 
veals the fallacy of departmental “isola- 
tionism.” No department can “live alone 
and like it” without impairing both its own 
effectiveness and that of other municipal 
services. Municipal problems have far- 
reaching and diverse implications, and all of 
the city’s varied resources must be mar- 
shaled into a co-ordinated program of action. 
























Inquiries on Administrative Problems 


This section sets forth answers to some recent inquiries received by the 
International City Managers’ Association on problems of general interest. 
Inquiries from municipal officials are given prompt individual attention. 

















Selecting Carriers for Fire Insurance 
on City Property 
What factors should be considered in select- 
ing a carrier or carriers for fire insurance 
on city-owned property, assuming that the 
city has decided not to carry its own 
insurance? 


If bids are requested every joint-stock 

company probably would present iden- 
tical rates, since the rates are set by a rating 
organization which serves a particular ter- 
ritory. Financial soundness of companies 
cannot be used as a basis because there are 
any number of stable old line companies. 
Likewise there is not much difference in the 
service rendered by the several companies. 
Because of the large number of local insur- 
ance agents in most communities, there is 
usually a demand that the business be writ- 
ten locally and distributed among_ local 
underwriting agencies. If this is to be done, 
the city should determine a basis of distribu- 
tion which will be as fair and equitable as 
possible. Some of the bases of distributing 
insurance are as follows: (1) total taxes 
paid by the respective agencies, including 
taxes of the individual members comprising 
the agency; (2) size of the agency or the 
total annual volume of business written; (3) 
combination of factors such as taxes, volume 
of business, number of full-time agents em- 
ployed; (4) finance officer makes apportion- 
ment subject to approval of council or 
administrator; (5) committee of local in- 
surance men are appointed by administrator 
or council to distribute the insurance; (6) 
local underwriters’ association is asked to 
recommend apportionment. 

The practice followed in some cities is to 
place half or more of the insurance with the 
largest agency or company, which agrees to 
make an annual inspection, check all pol- 
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icies, and suggest changes which might re- 
duce rates, and then to place the remainder 
with resident local agents. Another popular 
plan is a co-operative procedure which is to 
call local agents together and have them 
work out a procedure satisfactory to all con- 
cerned. If this plan is followed, care should 
be taken that the insurance is not split up 
into so many policies as to throw a large 
amount of work on the finance officer of the 
city. Whether or not this scheme is prefer- 
able to an arbitrary method of allocating a 
percentage of the insurance business done by 
each company or on the basis of taxes paid 
to the city, or some other formula, depends 
mostly upon the local situation. The aim 
should be to work out a fair method which 
is on a basis other than awarding the insur- 
ance to the politically faithful. 

The best method in areas where mutual 
insurance companies operate is to award 
the insurance to the lowest and best bidder 
in the same manner as awarding contracts 
for other services. Where such companies 
operate it is likely that the rates of both 
types of companies will be lower than those 
in areas where only joint stock companies 
operate. Mutual companies operate in rela- 
tively limited fields by selecting risks and 
by returning to policy-holders dividends rep- 
resenting what they are able to pay by good 
judgment in choosing risks, by fire preven- 
tion, and by expert operation. Mutuals go 
into profitable localities and by their divi- 
dends reduce the cost to the insured, but the 
stock companies cannot do this without at 
the same time reducing rates to communities 
which are already unprofitable. The courts 
have held that where contingent assessments 
are limited in amount, for example such as 
one, two, or five times the amount of one 
premium, the city does not lend its credit 
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and does not become a stockholder within 
the definition of a technical prohibition. 
Mutual companies which operate on a full 
reserve basis have established a large volume 
of business and maintain financial ratings 
which are of the highest. Nonassessable pol- 
icies written by certain mutual companies 
are available to those who object to the con- 
tingent liability feature. Financial sound- 
ness, regardless of the type of company, 
should be attested by financial statements, 
the plan of full legal reserve, and long and 
successful periods of operation. 


Vacations for Wage Earners 


What is municipal practice in granting va- 
cations to employees who are paid by the 
hour or by the day? 


NFORTUNATELY there is no up-to- 
date summary of information regard- 
ing municipal practice in this respect. To 
date no large number of cities are granting 
vacations for this class of employees, and 
industry has advanced far ahead of govern- 
ment, inasmuch as a large number of indus- 
trial plants now have vacation plans for 
wage earners. It is true that a number of 
these industrial plans were suspended during 
the depression, but they are being resumed 
again with greater frequency. It was once 
the theory that hourly employees should be 
paid only for time worked in contrast to 
“white collar” employees and administrative 
personnel, who were paid on a salary basis. 
The latter were thought to be more in need 
of an annual rest and in addition were ex- 
pected to put in overtime without pay, for 
which the vacation was considered some 
compensation, while hourly employees were 
always paid for any overtime work. 
In recent years, government and industry 
alike have been attempting to stabilize work 
for wage earners and to provide some mini- 
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mum annual guarantee as to compensation. 
Under these conditions it seems unfair to 
discriminate between those who work with 
their brains and those who work with their 
hands. Government should be at least one 
jump ahead of private industry as far as 
advanced personnel practice is concerned, 
and a very good case can be made for giv- 
ing vacations to wage earners in local gov- 
ernment service. 

If this is done, some decision has to be 
made between a flat vacation allowance and 
a vacation which increases with the number 
of years of service. The flat allowance is 
adopted on the theory that everybody who 
works requires a vacation, and that the in- 
creased productivity of the worker due to 
his annual rest benefits the employer. A 
vacation allowance which increases with 
years of service is considered to be a reward 
for loyalty to the employer. The first is the 
more common provision among govern- 
ments, while the latter is frequently adopted 
by industry. Vacation allowances are fre- 
quently stated in terms of days for each 
month of service during the year preceding 
the vacation period. One day for each month 
of service customarily provides a two-week 
vacation, one and one-half days a three- 
week vacation, and two days a full month. 

Two cities which have granted vacations 
to hourly employees are Oakland, California, 
and New York City. The Oakland provi- 
sion is one working day of vacation for each 
20 days of actual service in the preceding 
calendar year, with a limit of twelve work- 
ing days of vacation in any one year. New 
York City grants per diem employees a two- 
week vacation after six months of service. 
As in the case of salaried employees, it 
seems proper to make a vacation non-cumu- 
lative in order to insure the annual relaxa- 
tion which is the purpose of the employer in 
granting these vacations. 


(>= of the things that definitely marks out the good administrator, at all levels, 
is his insistence on finding out what the facts bearing on his problem are, and 


his knowledge of how to ascertain them. 


... In administration, specialisms and particular 


backgrounds are not wanted, and are indeed undesirable. The business of the administra- 
tor is not himself to be, let us say, an economist or a politician, but to be able to judge 
between them and to know the merits and the perils of each. He is a man of high intelli- 
gence and sound judgment who “knows when he does not know,” and then calls in those 
who do.”—Sir Henry N. Bunsury, at the 1938 summer conference of the Institute of 


Public Administration, England. 




















Municipal Finance and Personnel 
NEWS AND VIEWS 


Important developments in municipal finance and personnel administration 
are distilled for the busy administrator from publications of the Municipal 
Finance Officers’ Association, the Civil Service Assembly, and other sources. 














FINANCE 


Taxing Municipal Salaries and Bonds 


‘THE current controversy over the taxable 
status of state and municipal salaries 
and income from state and municipal bonds 
was carried one step further by an opinion 
rendered on July 21 by James W. Morris, 
federal assistant attorney general. In his 
opinion Mr. Morris says, in part, that “there 
can no longer be found in the decisions 
of the Supreme Court any rule of constitu- 
tional authority which would raise a con- 
stitutional prohibition against applying the 
federal income tax to state bondholders, 
officers, and employers.” In order to indi- 
cate the significance of this opinion we may 
trace briefly the principal steps in the 
development of the current issue. 

In a message to Congress on April 25 
President Roosevelt urged the adoption of 
legislation which would permit reciprocal 
taxation of income from salaries and securi- 
ties of the federal government and the states 
and their subdivisions (PuBLic MANAGE- 
MENT, May, 1938, pp. 129-30). Although 
the President expressed his opinion that such 





“THE BonD BuYER’s” INDEX ON 
MuNnIcIPAL Bonp YIELDS 
(Twenty Large Cities) 
1938 1937 1936 1935 1934 


6 %o % % %o 
al ast 3.16 262 325 381 5.48 
I cea 3.07 274 311 361 4.89 
Mer. ........ 3.05 290 304 3.55 4.74 
Apr. ....... 3.19 3.15 3.03 3.37 4.56 
May ........ 3.08 3.09 312 339 427 
June ....... 3.05 3.04 3.00 346 4.17 
July .......... 3.00 3.06 299 331 4.01 
Aug... 3.01 294 295 3.25 4.05 
Sept. ........ 295 291 3.34 4.15 
TE cunnscse Sn ae oe on 
Nov. ......... 315 285 334 3.94 
a 3.17 269 3.23 3.89 


Lowest Yield—2.62%, January 1, 1937 
Highest Yield—5.69%, May 1, 1933 


Source: Weekly Bond Buyer, August 6, 1938. 
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legislation would need no new constitutional 
authority, a contrary opinion was held by 
many. 

Support for the President’s position was 
soon provided, however, in the “Port Au- 
thority Case” (Helvering vs. Gerhardt, May 
16, 1938). In this case the United States 
Supreme Court ruled that the salaries of 
three officials of the Port Authority of New 
York are subject to the federal income tax. 
Of particular interest was the implication 
that these officials, and perhaps other state 
and municipal employees, are liable for the 
payment of federal income taxes, together 
with interest, from 1926 to date. 

Attorneys for the Port Authority asked 
on June 8 for a rehearing of the case, since 
they feel that there is adequate legal prec- 
edent for a clause in the decision prohibit- 
ing its retroactive application, even if the 
decision itself remains unchanged. On June 
9, Associate Justice Roberts signed a stay 
pending action of the court on the petition 
for rehearing, which will be heard at the fall 
session of the court. 

On May 31 a group of state attorneys- 
general met in Washington, D. C., to con- 
sider primarily the retroactive implications 
of the Port Authority decision. It was the 
general opinion of those in attendance at the 
meeting that the decision placed upon all 
public employees affected the liability for 
back taxes since 1926—probably beyond the 
power of the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue to compromise. Having arrived at this 
opinion, the group arranged a conference 
with Treasury officials to determine whether 
an agreement could be reached on the type 
of federal legislation needed to prevent retro- 
active taxation. Treasury representatives 
were disposed to bargain with regard to the 
number of years for which back taxes should 
be collected, but not to waive all retroactive 
liability. Although no final agreement was 
reached on a desirable statute, a direct re- 
sult of the conference of attorneys-general 
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was that several bills designed to prevent 
retroactive taxation were introduced in Con- 
gress during the closing days of the session. 
Furthermore, assurances were received from 
Treasury officials that action to assess back 
taxes would be withheld until after Congress 
convenes next January. 

Before Congress was adjourned the Senate 
appointed a special interim committee to 
make a thorough study “with respect to the 
taxation, and the exemption from taxation, 
of (1) securities issued by or under the 
authority of the United States or the sev- 
eral states or political subdivisions thereof; 
(2) income derived from such securities; 
and (3) income received as compensation 
from the United States or from any state or 
political subdivision thereof.” The committee 
is to make a report of its findings not later 
than March 1, 1939. Although hearings 
will undoubtedly be held, the committee has 
not yet organized or announced its plans. 


Why City Costs Go Up 


N 1824 Detroit consisted of about one 

square mile of area, with about 1,500 
people, spending less than $20,000 a year 
(none of it raised by taxing real estate) on 
some 23 functions of government. By 1900 
these 23 functions had increased to 130. The 
city then had about 28 square miles, with 
close to 300,000 people, and spent some 
$4,000,000 a year. Thirty years later, in 
1930, the functions had increased two-fold, 
reaching 310 to supply needed services to a 
city of one and one-half million people liv- 
ing in 140 square miles of territory. The 
gross budget was $153,000,000. 

As cities grow the functions of govern- 
ment increase, not only in number but in 
quality. For example, arresting a drunk to- 
day is a far more formal process than 30 
years ago. The current budget, effective 
July 1, added six new functions: 

1. AupItoR-GENERAL — Appropriation 
$89,890. This office was added by a charter 
amendment adopted April, 1937, as a result 
of a major diversion of city funds. It cre- 
ated a financial and operation audit inde- 
pendent of the administration, and offered 
a source of financial advice to the council 
—a control previously lacking in the mu- 
nicipal government. Some duplication now 
exists between this office and the controller’s 
office. 
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2. Houstnc CoMMIssIoN—A ppropriation 
$107,330, to cover the administration and 
supervision of the two housing projects now 
in progress and to supervise and recommend 
several housing plans now proposed. Pres- 
ent indications point to the development of 
this function into a major department of 
government. It is an entirely new function, 
no prototype appearing earlier. 

3. PENSION BUREAU—A ppropriation $19- 
500, to administer the pension system 
approved by a charter amendment adopted 
October, 1937. The Bureau is attached to 
the controller’s office, which formerly under- 
took some supervision over the pension pay- 
ments. The amendment forces a modern 
accounting and actuarial pension system. It 
is the development of an existing function 
of government. 

4. TRAFFIC ENGINEER — Appropriation 
$33,687. This is to undertake the engineer- 
ing control of traffic to secure the maximum 
use of streets with the greatest degree of 
safety. This was adopted as a result of 
Lieutenant Kreml’s recommendation. This 
work now duplicates in part that done by 
the police department. 

5. INCINERATION—Appropriation $275,- 
000 of which $100,000 is for debt service, 
paid to the county for financing charges. 
This is a development of the existing method 
of disposal: garbage formerly was processed 
by a private company for $300,000 a year, 
and wastes were dumped some 15 miles from 
the city. The incinerators will not only de- 
crease the cost of the function but provide 
modern disposal methods. 

6. SewacE DisposaL — Appropriation 
$550,395, which is a rough estimate of the 
operation cost this fiscal year. This is a new 
function never previously undertaken. It is 
necessary because of international difficulties 
caused by pollution of the Detroit River. 
At present it is planned to finance by a 
service charge on water bills or by direct 
taxation—in either event it adds to the cost 
of government. 

These six services will add in excess of 
$1,000,000 to the cost of government. There 
is little criticism of the individual functions, 
at least by the majority of the people, but 
they aptly illustrate the continued growth 
of governmental costs.—Just A Second (July 
5, 1938), Detroit Bureau of Governmental 
Research. 
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Administrative Assistants 


“[ "HE city of San Diego has recognized 
in its classification plan an apprentice- 
ship to the city manager. The classification 
of this position is under the title of Mu- 
nicipal Student Worker, and it is broad 
enough to cover assistance in various types 
of administrative work including the making 
of special investigations for the manager, 
assisting with the preparation of the budget, 
assisting with examination and classification 
work for the civil service agency, and mak- 
ing special studies for other departments. 
The age limits for the position are 20 to 26 
years, and the educational requirement is 
a bachelor’s degree from a college of recog- 
nized standing with concentration in public 
administration, economics, or political sci- 
ence. It is to be hoped that a large number 
of cities will follow the lead of San Diego 
in giving more than lip service to the idea 
of administrative assistants in the municipal 
service. 


Notes on Public Service Training 


66 UNICIPAL Police Administration” 

is the subject of a new correspond- 
ence course which is offered by the Institute 
for Training in Municipal Administration, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago, Illinois, and 
which was announced in June by the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association. De- 
signed for the benefit of police officers and 
other city administrators who wish to study 
the best practices in the field of police ad- 
ministration, the new course takes its place 
beside five other correspondence courses in 
various fields of municipal administration 
offered by the Institute. 

A twelve-day training institute for man- 
agers of large scale public housing projects 
was held in Washington, D. C. on June 13 
to 24 under the auspices of the National 
Association of Housing Officials. 

A state-wide Advisory Committee on Pub- 
lic Service Training has been established by 
the California State Department of Educa- 
tion to assist in the development of general 
principles in public service training and to 
work out the details of such a program. The 
members of the new committee are: Stanley 
Abel, secretary, County Supervisor’s Asso- 
ciation; Richard Graves, executive secretary, 
League of California Municipalities; Samuel 
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C. May, director, Bureau of Public Admin- 
istration, University of California, Berkeley; 
Emery E. Olson, dean, School of Govern- 
ment, University of Southern California; 
and J. C. Beswick, chief of the Bureau of 
Trade and Industrial Education. 

New York University will establish a 
“Graduate Division for Training in Public 
Service” next fall. Courses in the new 
division leading to the new degree of Master 
of Public Administration will be integrated 
with courses in other graduate divisions of 
the University. 

“Appraiser of the Efficiency of City and 
County Governments” will be the name of a 
new profession for which it will be possible 
to train at the University of Denver next 
fall. A grant of $29,000 for the first year by 
the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation of New 
York will provide ten fellowships, ranging 
from $900 to $1,200 a year, available on a 
competitive basis to men and women gradu- 
ates of accredited colleges and universities. 
Graduates of the eighteen-month course, 
who will receive the special degree of Master 
of Science in Government Management, will 
qualify as reesarch aides to citizen groups 
interested in checking governmental waste 
and in promoting and improving govern- 
mental services. 

At the University of Virginia, plans to 
offer a four-year course in Public Personnel 
Administration, leading to the A. B. degree, 
and a five-year course leading to the M. A. 
degree, were recently approved by the fac- 
ulty. The curricula were developed by a 
faculty Committee on Preparation of Stu- 
dents for Government Service. 

Thirty-five honor students at the City 
College of New York have been appointed 
“internes in public service” by the Depart- 
ment of Investigation in New York City. 
They will serve as research investigators in 
problems of city government and will be 
supervised by a faculty committee at City 
College. 

Under the George-Deen Act providing 
federal assistance for public service training, 
programs supervised by leagues of munici- 
palities and vocational education boards 
have thus far been established in eleven 
states: Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, 
Michigan, New Jersey, North Carolina, New 
York, Oregon, Utah, Virginia, and West 
Virginia. — Civil Service Assembly News 
Letter, July, 1938. 
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Increase in City Fire Losses 


ER capita fire loss increased in cities 

over 20,000 population from $1.40 in 
1936 to $1.48 in 1937, while the nation as a 
whole reduced its per capita loss from $2.08 
in 1936 to $1.96 in 1937, according to the 
annual estimates of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters published in the Quar- 
terly of the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation. Fire losses in cities over 500,000 
decreased 13 per cent while cities between 
300,000 and 500,000 burned 11 per cent 
more last year than the year before. Fire 
losses exceeded $5 per capita in 13 cities in 
1937 and were less than $1.25 per capita in 
16 cities. National Board estimates show 
that national losses were on an upswing, 
although only slight, during the first five 
months of 1938. 


Regulation of Transport Trucks 
Urged by Colorado Cities 


6 irene 150 delegates, representing 21 Col- 
orado cities, who attended the sixteenth 
annual convention of the Colorado Municipal 
League on June 6 and 7 at Longmont, took 
action in the form of resolutions: (1) to con- 
tinue the League’s police training activity 
and to establish schools for training firemen, 
(2) endorsing the Colorado Safety Council’s 
campaign for safe and sane driving in Col- 
orado, (3) advocating a uniform system of 
licensing and controlling the operation of 
trucks that carry on a retail business in com- 
petition with local firms, (4) favoring the 
passage of a state law for placing police and 
firemen in second-class cities under civil 
service, (5) urging the appointment of qual- 
ified supervisors and foremen on all WPA 
projects, (6) urging all cities to prohibit 
fireworks except under supervision, (7) en- 
couraging the adoption of state laws which 
will provide for supervision of the operation 
of transport trucks upon the highways and 
within municipalities, and (8) urging pas- 
sage of a law which will make it possible 
for cities to change types of city govern- 
ment. 

Municipal utility officials at a special ses- 
sion adopted a resolution urging all public 
and private utilities to adopt the uniform 


accounting system recommended by the 
Federal Power Commission. The League 
plans to establish a section for utility offi- 
cials—W. H. Staton, Colorado Municipal 
League. 


Cities to Grow at a Decreasing Rate 


POPULATION peak of from 140 to 174 

million for the United States as a whole 
will be reached sometime between 1960 and 
1980, followed by a slowly declining popu- 
lation, according to the National Resources 
Committee’s report on The Problems of a 
Changing Population. This report does for 
the human resources of the nation what 
the committee’s earlier report did for natural 
resources. 

Under more stable conditions of popula- 
tion, grass will not grow in city streets but 
urban increase will be at a decreasing rate. 
The factors which lead to this conclusion 
are decreasing birth rates, cessation of im- 
migration, and the limits of urban concen- 
tration. There is hope in such a picture for 
municipal administrators: 

A marked decrease in the rate of growth of 
many cities, while necessitating certain economic 
adjustments and having a depressing effect on 
local pride, will provide an opportunity for the 
improvement of municipal administration. Slums 
can be cleared, health facilities improved, parks 
and playgrounds provided, traffic congestion 
eliminated by street and boulevard changes, so 
that cities will become more pleasant places in 
which to live. Perhaps cities will in the future 
take pride in the healthful and pleasing environ- 
ment provided for their residents, rather than 
in the rapidity with which their population is 
increasing. 

Of equal significance are the conclusions 
regarding future age distribution. City gov- 
ernments are approaching a period when 
those under 20 years of age will constitute 
less than one-fourth of the persons governed, 
whereas they were nearly one-half as short 
a time ago as 1900. Conversely the aged 
(over 65 years old) will constitute about 15 
per cent of the population in 1980 as com- 
pared to 4 per cent in 1900. These changes 
in age distribution will affect the nature of 
governmental functions. 

The report throws some light on the sub- 
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sidy to the city by the country of persons 
rurally educated and trained who migrate to 
the city. This subsidy is estimated at 14 
billion dollars for the 6 million youths who 
went from farm to city between 1920 and 
1930. 

The report deals with other phases of the 
population problem which are of primary 
importance to the national well-being — 
physical health, biological and mental heri- 
tage, social development, and cultural diver- 
sity. 


Attack on Chronic Illness Launched by 
New York City 


EW YORK CITY recently launched 

the first city-wide campaign against 
chronic illness to be undertaken by any 
American city. Public and private agencies 
have made various surveys during the past 
ten years of chronic illness, convalescent 
care, and hospital service, with the result 
that the city’s department of hospitals has 
embarked on a hospitalization plan for the 
chronically ill. Before the end of 1939 a 
thoroughly equipped hospital for chronic 
diseases (prepared for research, treatment, 
and medical teaching), the first municipally 
owned and operated hospital of its kind in 
the world, will be opened on Welfare Island 
in the East River. 

Chronic disease can be fought in the gen- 
eral hospitals, of course, but the community 
program launched in New York provides for 
a new kind of attack through the offices of 
private physicians, in out-patient clinics, in 
the new welfare hospital, and in homes for 
the aged. A recent survey in New York City 
showed that 100,000 persons are disabled 
by major chronic diseases exclusive of tuber- 
culosis and insanity; diseases of the heart 
held first place both as to cause of death 
and cause of disability. The prevalent rate 
of chronic illness on the lower East Side was 
44 per cent higher than that for the entire 
city; 86 per cent of the disabled chronic 
cases in New York received medical care 
during the survey year, and 2 in every 5 
chronic cases getting medical care received 
it in hospitals. 

The aim of the program is to provide 
proper hospitalization for the chronically ill 
rather than put them into the hopper of 
unclassified hospital service, to integrate 
mental health services with medical service 
and a study of treatment of chronic diseases, 
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to develop specialized measures of preven- 
tion and treatment, and to diminish suffering 
and lessen physical incapacity. 

The chronically ill patient is forced to 
turn to government because privately sup- 
ported hospitals find that the admission of 
a single chronic case compels them to ex- 
clude from three to ten acute cases. New 
York City’s general municipal hospitals 
have in the past years cared for both acute 
and chronic cases, and the average length of 
treatment in mixed hospitals has been 23 
days, as compared to a general average of 
14 days for acute cases. Patients suffering 
from such chronic conditions as heart dis- 
ease, diseases of the nervous system, rheu- 
matism, diseases of the kidneys, glandular 
disturbances, drug addiction, orthopedic 
diseases, diabetes, and cancer often are 
guests of the city for months at a time— 
S. S. GoLDWATER, commissioner, department 
of hospitals, New York City. 


A City Maintains Private Lawns 


"THE city of Outremont, Quebec, a com- 

munity of 30,000 and a suburb of 
Montreal, performs a number of unusual 
services which citizens of other cities usually 
do themselves or hire done. This city, for 
example, contracts for private improvements 
such as laying concrete walks, building rock 
gardens, selling and planting shrubs, trees, 
and flowers, constructing driveways and 
many other improvements at cost, plus 15 
per cent of labor charges to cover adminis- 
tration. Most of this work for private in- 
dividuals is done at times when there is a 
lag in the regular municipal public work 
activities. 

The city also owns a boulevarding strip 
varying from 5 to 23 feet back from the 
sidewalk towards the private residences and, 
consequently, is responsible for keeping the 
grass cut. For a service fee the city will con- 
tract to cut grass to the householder’s door 
or even to the end of the lot. The city will 
cut the grass on private property for a serv- 
ice charge of $2.00 for the first 250 square 
feet and $1.50 for each additional 250 feet. 
The grass cutting service is rendered at least 
once a week from May 1 to October 1; grass 
cutters have before them a schedule of 
householders taking the full lawn cutting 
service. The grass in the boulevarding strips 
is watered throughout the hottest days of 
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summer with watering trucks equipped with 
an attachment, invented by the city man- 
ager, which will spray the water effectively 
for 50 feet. So far as can be ascertained, 
Outremont is the only city rendering these 
two services. 

The city has appointed an ‘Embellish- 
ment Committee” which, through the 
medium of newspapers, schools, and con- 
tests, has obtained great success in promot- 
ing a more beautiful city. Over 200 gardens 
and plots were examined last year in deter- 
mining the distribution of eight cups and 
trophies. 

The streets are bare of poles except those 
for ornamental lighting, all utility services 
being underground or, in some cases, through 
the alleys. 

The city finds it worthwhile to maintain 
a large greenhouse and nursery. These ac- 
tivities, together with the public mainte- 
nance of most of the city’s front lawns, make 
the city uniformly well kept and beautiful. 
R. E. Lacroix, who has been city manager 
of Outremont since 1924 is also city engi- 
neer.— Epwarp W. Harpinc, Public Ad- 
ministration Service. 


Cities Attack Accidents with Investiga- 
tion Bureaus 


emer oater police details for investigating 
automobile crashes are benefiting 20 
cities in terms of lowered accident fatalities 
and improved conviction records, according 
to the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police. Four of these cities have installed 
accident investigation bureaus since Janu- 
ary 1 with the aid of the I.A.C.P. Traffic 
Safety Division. 

When Detroit’s accident investigation bu- 
reau went into action in May, 1937, fatal 
accidents had been on the increase for the 
year previous. The latter half of 1937 showed 
a decrease of 51 compared with 1936 acci- 
dent figures for the same period. Auto acci- 
dent injuries from January 1 to May 21, 
1937, had been 963 more than during the 
same period in 1936; from May 22 to 
December 31, they were 706 fewer. For the 
first months of 1938 the rate of decrease 
amounted to 55 per cent, with a record of 
three out of four hit-and-run drivers brought 
to justice. The Detroit bureau is now work- 
ing with the city’s newly established traffic 
engineering department. 
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Greenwich, Connecticut, showed a simi- 
larly encouraging record following installa- 
tion of its accident investigation bureau. In 
the 12 months preceding the bureau’s estab- 
lishment the record showed 18 fatal acci- 
dents; in the 12 months following only six. 

The total list of cities operating such 
bureaus includes: Evanston, Illinois; Syra- 
cuse, New York; Louisville, Kentucky; 
Bridgeport and New Haven, Connecticut, 
which have bureaus of several years’ stand- 
ing; South Bend, Indiana; Cincinnati, 
Columbus, and Dayton, Ohio; Greenwich, 
Hartford, and Waterbury, Connecticut; 
Saginaw and Detroit, Michigan; Miami, 
Florida; Atlanta, Georgia; Oakland, Cali- 
fornia; and Chattanooga, Tennessee. In- 
stallations are under way in Cleveland, Ohio, 
and for the Indiana State Police, and later 
this year Des Moines, Iowa, and Knoxville, 
Tennessee, will set up accident prevention 
bureaus. 


Twenty-eight Cities Get Federal Funds 
for Low-Cost Housing 


Dearden tye was begun late in 
July on the Red Hook housing project 
in New York City, the first local housing to 
get underway under Congress’ $800,000,000 
appropriation for the United States Housing 
Authority. USHA has now signed contracts 
up to $154,528,000 for the construction of 
30,500 family dwelling units in 28 cities. 
In addition the USHA has ear-marked 
$352,000,000 for 95 additional cities. Con- 
struction costs may not exceed $1,250 a 
room in cities of more than 500,000 popula- 
tion and $1,000 a room in smaller communi- 
ties. Monthly rents will range from about 
$2 a room in San Antonio to $5.25 in New 
York, not including gas and electricity 
charges. USHA projects are constructed by 
local housing authorities which bear 10 per 
cent of the cost, while the Authority ad- 
vances 90 per cent at low interest loans that 
run for 60 years. 

All of the 33 states which have passed 
laws permitting local governments to estab- 
lish housing authorities allow them to grant 
subsidies in the form of tax exemptions or 
direct grants to housing organizations, ex- 
cept in Illinois and Montana. A total of 171 
county, municipal, or metropolitan housing 
authorities have been established. Indiana 
heads the list of housing authority states 
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with 20 local organizations. The number of 
authorities established in other states are: 
New Jersey, 19; Pennsylvania and Texas, 
14; West Virginia, 10; Alabama, New York 
and Ohio, 9; Florida and Georgia, 8; Mas- 
sachusetts and Kentucky, 7; Illinois, 6; 
California, Connecticut and Tennessee, 4; 
Maryland and South Carolina, 3; Missis- 
sippi and Montana, 2; Delaware, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Nebraska, North Carolina, Ver- 
mont, Wisconsin, District of Columbia and 
Hawaii, 1. 


Important Annual Conferences for 
Municipal Officials 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHIEFS 
oF PoLtice—Toronto, Ontario, August 29- 
September 1. Executive Vice-President, 
William P. Rutledge, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago. 

GOVERNMENTAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
—Princeton, New Jersey, September 7-10. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Robert M. Paige, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PARK EXECU- 
TIVES — Milwaukee, Wisconsin, September 
18-22. Executive Secretary, Will O. Doo- 
little, Box 422, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

INTERNATIONAL City MANAGERS’ AssoctI- 
ATION — Boston, Massachusetts, September 
26-29. Executive Director, Clarence E. Rid- 
ley, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FIRE 
CuieFs—New Orleans, Louisiana, Septem- 
ber 27-30. Executive Secretary, Jay W. 
Stevens, State Fire Marshal, San Francisco, 
California. 

AMERICAN PuBLIc Works AssocIATION— 
New York City, October 3-5. Executive 
Director, Frank W. Herring, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 

NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION — 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, October 3-7. Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Howard S. Braucher, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 

AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION — 
Chicago, Illinois, October 5-7. Executive 
Director, Clifford W. Ham, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HousING OF- 
FICIALS—Washington, D.C., October 11-14. 
Executive Director, Coleman Woodbury, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

Civit SERVICE ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA—Washington, D. C., 
October 17-21. Executive Director, G. Lyle 
Belsley, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ASSESSING 
OrFricers—Cincinnati, Ohio, October 19-21. 
Executive Director, Albert W. Noonan, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN PuBLIc HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
—Kansas City, Missouri, October 25-28. 
Executive Secretary, Reginald M. Atwater, 
50 West 50 Street, New York. 

PAN-AMERICAN CONGRESS OF MUNICIPAL- 
ITIES—Havana, Cuba, November 14-19. The 
secretary of the American Committee is 
Clifford W. Ham, Director, American Mu- 
nicipal Association, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago. 

AMERICAN PuBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIA- 
TIoN—Washington, D. C., December 9-11. 
Executive Director, Fred K. Hoehler, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 


Stream Pollution Bill Vetoed 
by the President 


HE bill to establish a division of water 

pollution control in the United States 
Public Health Service, reported in the 
July issue, page 213, as having been enacted 
into law, was vetoed by the President on the 
ground that executive responsibility would 
be usurped by the legislative branch, since 
the bill provided for the authorization of 
specific projects by Congress without the op- 
portunity for executive review. While he 
was in complete accord with the establish- 
ment of a water pollution division, the Presi- 
dent stated, “I am convinced that appropri- 
ations for projects of this character should 
be based upon estimates submitted in the 
annual budget. Only in this way can the 
merits of such projects be considered in 
their proper relation to the merits of the 
other projects of a similar nature . . .” 
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ALA Protests Discrimination 


IR: The Board on Salaries, Staff, and Ten- 

ure of the American Library Association, 
which has been at work for the past year on the 
preparation of classification and pay plans for 
municipal public libraries, has read with interest 
the article in PuBLIc- MANAGEMENT for April, 
1938, entitled, “Preparation and Installation of 
Salary Plans,” and considered this in some de- 
tail in a recent meeting. 

Although the Board agrees in most respects 
with Mr. Pois’ suggestions, it must object to 
one of his statements: “Another difficult prob- 
lem that arises in salary determinations is that 
presented by the fact that certain professional 
and vocational groups are traditionally paid rela- 
tively low salaries. For example, librarians may 
receive salaries much less than those paid to 
other professional employees whose training and 
experience are of comparable length and diffi- 
culty. This seems to be unfair and to call for 
rectification, yet the formulation of the pre- 
scribed salary schedules for a single unit of 
government cannot entirely disregard these 
widespread, accepted discrepancies.” 

This protest is made for two reasons—first, 
the fact that the author does not adhere to the 
principle of equal pay for work requiring similar 
preparation and abilities; and second, the fact 
that he has singled out one profession to use as 
an example of unequal pay with the implication 
that such discrepancies might be overlooked 
with impunity. 

Realizing the widespread use of PuBLIc Man- 
AGEMENT by city officials as criteria of good 
practice, the Board protests the above statement 
which may be used to the disadvantage of libra- 
rians. As the library profession has been work- 
ing constantly for adequate standards for the 
group, the Board greatly regrets any suggestions 
which will militate against obtaining such stand- 
ards. 


Hazet B. TIMMERMAN 
Executive Assistant, 
Board on Salaries, Staff, and Tenure, 
American Library Association. 


Author’s Reply 


IR: I greatly regret that the Board on Sal- 

ary, Staff, and Tenure of the American 
Library Association has construed the quoted 
statement as being disadvantageous to librari- 
ans. I must differ from the Board in its inter- 
pretation of the statement, the basic meaning 
of which it has apparently overlooked. I was 


not advocating the perpetuation of inadequate 
compensation for any of the occupational groups 
that are traditionally underpaid, but simply 
sought to point out that in an individual salary 
study it is usually impossible to effect a com- 
plete adjustment of such conditions. It is my 
opinion that the interests of such professional 
and vocational groups will best be served by a 
realistic approach which attempts to eliminate 
such discrepancies only as rapidly as conditions 
permit. The presentation of grandiose recommen- 
dations may kindle high hopes, but the report 
containing such proposals ordinarily is merely 
filed away in the archives of the governmental 
agency. 

My article is premised upon the belief that 
in the preparation of salary plans, the applica- 
tion of compensation principles must give due 
recognition to the actualities of the particular 
situation, if substantial progress is to be 
achieved. It is hardly reasonable to construe 
this attitude as implying that discrepancies 
may be “overlooked with impunity.” Neither 
does my singling out of the librarians as an ex- 
ample of an underpaid group yield to this 
interpretation. 

I hope that this will dispel the misunderstand- 
ing concerning the purport of the statement in 
question. 

JosePH Pots 
General Field Supervisor, 
Public Administration Service. 


You City People 


“T’m glad you city people 
Love the City as you do, 

For if you should desert it 
You’d spoil the country too.” 


Improved City Practices 


IR: I noted with a great deal of interest in 

a recent issue under the heading “What 
American Cities Are Doing” that Public Admin- 
istration Service is rendering assistance in regard 
to reorganization studies and development of 
improved budgetary, accounting, billing, and 
other operative procedures, etc. . . . We are 
interested in installing in the city treasurer’s 
office budgetary control of all accounts . 
and a record system for property acquired by 
the city at tax sales. 

ARTHUR CARTER 

Mayor of Amsterdam, New York 
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Recent City Manager Appointments | 











RosBert LIGHTSTONE 


Howard J. Charles— Appointed city 
manager of Oakland, Maine, on June 15, 
1938. Born in Rahway, New Jersey, March 
30, 1892. Education: two years of high 
school. Experience: purchasing department, 
Union Pacific Railroad, 1909-20; assistant 
treasurer, Elvin Mechanical Stoker Com- 
pany, 1920-25; vice-president and treasurer, 
Lombard Tractor and Truck Corporation, 
1925-32; treasurer and tax collector, Water- 
ville, Maine, 1935-38. 

T. P. Clonts.—Reappointed city man- 
ager of Muskogee, Oklahoma, on April 12, 
1938. Born on July 18, 1883, in Georgia. 
Education: B.S. in C. E. from Texas A. 
and M. College. Experience: county engi- 
neer, Muskogee County, Oklahoma, 1913- 
18; private engineering practice in Musko- 
gee, 1919-27; division engineer, Oklahoma 
Highway Department, 1927-32; city man- 
ager, Muskogee, 1932-36; private engineer- 
ing practice, 1936 to date of reappointment 
as manager. 

Robert Lightstone. — Appointed city 
manager of Excelsior Springs, Missouri, on 
May 10, 1938. Born at Arkansas City, Kan- 
sas, on June 16, 1909. Education: B. S. de- 
gree in architectural engineering, University 
of Kansas, 1933. Experience: assistant en- 
gineer, Kanotex Refining Company, Arkan- 
sas City, Kansas, 1933-35; sales manager 
and engineer, Fairplay Coal and Develop- 
ment Company, Excelsior Springs, 1935-38, 
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and also city engineer of Excelsior Springs, 
1936 to time of appointment as manager. 

David H. Stevens. — Appointed city 
manager of Milo, Maine, on April 1, 1938. 
Born January 30, 1907, at Guilford, Maine. 
Education: B. S. degree, civil engineering, 
University of Maine, 1928. Experience: 
instructor in civil engineering at University 
of Maine, 1928-29; assistant engineer, New 
York Telephone Company, Brooklyn, 1929- 
33; town agent, Ashland, Maine, 1934-35; 
town agent, Guilford, Maine, 1935-37; and 
town agent, Milo, Maine, April, 1937, to 
time of appointment as town manager. 
He is a member of the advisory committee 
of the Maine Municipal Association. 

C. L. Stine.— Appointed city manager 
of Lufkin, Texas, on August 1, 1938. Born 
at Tyrone, Pennsylvania, on January 10, 
1895. Education: studied civil engineering 
two years at Valparaiso University. Experi- 
ence: assistant county engineer, Pinellas 
County, Florida, 1916-17; engineer on sewer 
construction, city of Detroit, 1917-18; as- 
sistant county engineer, Pinellas County, 
Florida, 1919-22; assistant county engineer, 
Hillsboro County, Florida, 1922-23; engi- 
neer-inspector, city of Denver, 1923; con- 
struction engineer, Phillips Petroleum Com- 
pany, Bartlesville, Oklahoma, 1923-28; as- 
sistant county engineer, Gray County, Texas, 
1928-30; city manager and city engineer, 
Pampa, Texas, 1930-1938. 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 

















ADIO for Foot Patrol. A midget radio re- 

ceiving set weighing less than two pounds 
has been purchased by the San Antonio police 
department to enable foot patrolmen to receive 
calls at designated spots. Midget radios have 
been used by the police department of Brighton, 
England, for more than a year with success. 


Purchase of Crime Detection Laboratory. 
The Chicago, Illinois, police department has 
just announced the purchase of the scientific 
crime detection laboratory maintained for the 
past two years by Northwestern University. 
This nationally known laboratory has been used 
to such an extent by the city police during the 
past two years that the purchase was made. 
Almost the entire staff of the laboratory will be 
retained by the city. 


Federal Collection of Municipal Documents. 
The Municipal Reference Service of the United 
States Bureau of the Census, with the aid of 
the Works Progress Administration, has ob- 
tained complete sets of the laws, rules, and 
regulations of three-fourths of the 192 cities of 
over 50,000 population. In addition, partial re- 
ports have been received from all except 12 
cities. All these reports are filed for ready ref- 
erence at the Bureau of the Census. 


Taxicab Insurance Required. The President 
recently signed a bill which requires taxicab op- 
erators in the District of Columbia to carry 
public liability insurance up to $10,000 for two 
passengers. Operators of fleets of taxicabs may 
post a bond of $75,000 in lieu of the required 
insurance . . . Decatur, Alabama, recently en- 
acted an ordinance requiring taxicab operators 
to have insurance covering personal liability up 
to $10,000, and property damage up to $5,000. 





* Chiefly from news letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers, International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, International City Managers’ Association, 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, National 
Association of Assessing Officers, and National 
Association of Housing Officials. 


War on Venereal Diseases. A total of $235,- 
000 will be spent in the year beginning July 1, 
1938, in the control of venereal diseases in 20 
counties in North Carolina, the work being car- 
ried on under the direction of the state board 
of health and cities and counties. About half 
the funds were supplied by a grant from the 
Reynolds Foundation and the remainder by the 
state, cities, and the counties. An additional 
$150,000, made up of federal, state, city, and 
county funds, will be used to carry on syphilis 
control clinics outside of the 20 counties. 


Automobile Trailer Camps. Among the cities 
which have attempted to provide adequate fa- 
cilities for trailer residents and to protect them- 
selves against haphazard trailer dwellings are 
Miami and St. Petersburg, Florida; San Diego 
and Long Beach, California; Phoenix, Arizona. 
Minimum trailer-camp facilities regarded as 
requisities by most municipal officials include 
running water, showers, toilets, garbage dis- 
posal, and electric lights. 


Civil Service Systems. Eight cities have re- 
cently installed civil service systems: Madison, 
Shorewood, and Wauwatosa, Wisconsin; Fargo 
and Minot, North Dakota; and Alameda, Rose- 
dale, and Coalinga, California. The system ex- 
tends to all branches of the city government in 
all cities except Fargo. The cities of Rosedale 
and Coalinga will rely on the California State 
Personnel Board, and Shorewood on the Mil- 
waukee County Personnel Board for technical 
assistance in administering the systems. Other 
cities which have installed civil service since 
January 1 are Lincoln, Nebraska; Grand Forks, 
North Dakota; Miami Beach, Florida; Hunting- 
ton Park and Taft, California; and Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. 


Garbage Disposal at Sewage Plant. Lansing, 
Michigan, is building a new sewage treatment 
plant at which garbage will be ground and dis- 
posed of by digestion with the sewage sludge. 
Standard garbage receptacles are furnished by 
the city, and in collection, the can itself is re- 
moved, the collector replacing it with a clean 
can. A garbage handling building provides fa- 
cilities for unloading the cans, dumping the 
garbage into hoppers, and sterilizing the cans. 
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Among other recently developed features in the 
sewage disposal field which are incorporated in 
the plans for the new Lansing plant are pre- 
aeration for the removal of grease, a centrifuge 
to reduce the moisture content of the activated 
sludge before digestion, sludge incineration, and 
power production. 


Co-operation in Finance. The financial offi- 
cials of all Hamilton County, Ohio, municipali- 
ties were called together recently by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce at the suggestion of state sen- 
ators and representatives. The purpose was to 
discuss the problems of collecting, earmarking, 
and disbursing taxes. 


Unusual Charter Revision. Los Angeles is re- 
vising its charter and the city council has in- 
structed the city budget director and city at- 
torney to make a complete revision of the char- 
ter—an interesting and unusual method of going 
about charter revision. 


A Check on Plumbing Fixtures. The city 
council of Dayton, Ohio, recently passed an 
ordinance which makes it unlawful for any 
person to sell or exchange any plumbing fix- 
tures, whether new or second-hand, unless the 
same has securely attached to it a label or 
sticker containing the name “City of Dayton” a 
serial number, a statement for resale or instal- 
lation, and the signature of the plumbing in- 
spector of the city. Applications for labels must 
be made to the plumbing inspector and each 
person who obtains such labels must make a 
weekly report to the plumbing inspector upon 
blanks furnished by the city, listing all fixtures 
sold during the preceding week, to whom sold, 
whether such fixtures were new or second-hand, 
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whether for sale or installation, and the serial 
number of the label attached to each fixture. 
The ordinance will enable the city to detect 
violations of plumbing fixture and inspection 
laws and the theft of fixtures from vacant build- 
ings. 


Licensing Parking Garages. The Illinois Su- 
preme Court in a recent decision held that a 
Chicago ordinance imposing a $100 annual li- 
cense fee on parking lots plus $4 for each car 
capacity in excess of 25 was not invalid as be- 
ing a revenue measure or unduly discriminating 
in favor of buildings storing cars. The Chicago 
license fee for parking garages is $25 annually 
plus $1 for each car capacity in excess of 25. 


One in Eight Unfit to Drive. Recent tests in 
Indiana following a strengthened automobile 
drivers’ license law indicate that about 12 per 
cent of all motorists are unfit to be behind the 
wheel because they cannot pass fairly simple 
examinations on operating proficiency and fa- 
miliarity with rules of the road. Some 51,000 
Indiana motorists have been tested for driving 
licenses in recent months, but 6,342 failed to 
pass. Only five states do not require driving 
licenses—Florida, Illinois, Louisiana, South Da- 
kota, and Wyoming. In 22 states with driving 
licenses written and/or oral examinations plus 
driving tests are required. 


Sanitary Fill for Refuse Disposal. The city 
of Fresno, California, successfully utilizes the 
sanitary fill method of refuse disposal. The 
method consists of excavating a trench about 
three feet deep, filling this trench with refuse, 
and placing an earth cover about two feet thick 
over the refuse. The earth cover is borrowed 
from the next succeeding trench excavation. 














Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 














POSITIONS OPEN 


oRT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN (5,793). City 
Manager. A. J. Koenig, city manager since 
1931, has resigned effective September 1. Suc- 
cessful experience as city manager is required, 
and engineering training is preferred. Applica- 
tions should be sent to William A. Slater, presi- 


dent of the council at Fort Atkinson. 

Mancum, OKLAHOMA (4,806). City Manager. 
J. R. Willis, city manager for two years, re- 
signed effective August 1. A registered engineer 
with managerial experience will be preferred. 
Applications should be sent to Basil R. Wilson, 
city clerk. Dr. G. F. Border is mayor. 
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The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 














THE PROBLEMS OF A CHANGING POPULA- 
TION. Report of a Committee on Popula- 
tion Problems to the National Resources 
Committee. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 1938. 306pp. 
75 cents. 

This report presents significant data in regard 
to population trends, anticipated stable popu- 
lation, changing age groups, migration within 
the country, health, education, economic oppor- 
tunity, and other similar problems which must 
be faced within the next generation. (See News 
of the Month section in this issue.) 


Housinc YEARBOOK, 1938. Coleman Wood- 
bury, editor. National Association of 
Housing Officials, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago. 1938. 315pp. $3. 

Although there are many unsolved problems, 
as housers are keenly aware, housing has come 
of age. Legislative formulation of policy has 
developed to the point where administrative 
questions—questions of procedure, personnel, 
training, and management —are vital to the 
success of housing objectives. This yearbook 
summarizes the year’s administrative experience 
in housing agencies on three levels of govern- 
ment with special emphasis on practices of cur- 
rent interest. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON MEDICAL 
Care. American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1938. 
48pp. 40 cents. 

The pertinent administrative and legislative 
problems of an “emerging” function of govern- 
ment — tax-supported medical care —are care- 
fully considered in this pamphlet. It should be 
read by the administrator who wishes to be on 
top of a problem which will require increasing 
attention in every community. 


JoURNAL oF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, Vol. 
1, No. 1, May, 1938. Published by New 
Zealand Institute of Public Administra- 
tion, Department of Internal Affairs, Wel- 
lington, New Zealand. F. B. Stephens, 
editor. 

Here in a new contemporary journal is evi- 
dence of a penetrating interest in emerging 
problems of public administration in a land 
“way down under.” The initial issue, in its dis- 
cussion of local government administration and 
the professions, the administrator and the legis- 
lature, and related problems, gives promise of 
scientific consideration of administrative prob- 
lems which may be followed in this country by 
a future organization of administrators from 
various levels of government. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 


DETROIT VOTERS AND RECENT ELECTIONS. By 
Donald S. Hecock. Detroit Bureau of Gov- 
ernmental Research, Inc., 5135 Cass Avenue, 
Detroit, Michigan. 1938. 66pp. 

History OF AMERICAN CiTy GOVERNMENT; THE 
CoLonIAL Pertop. By Ernest S. Griffith. 
Oxford University Press, New York City. 
1938. 464pp. $3.75. 

THE RIsE OF A NEW FEDERALISM: FEDERAL- 
STATE CO-OPERATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By Jane Perry Clark. Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York. 1938. 
347pp. $3.50. 

RosTER OF COUNTY AND MUNICIPAL OFFICIALS 
IN TENNESSEE. State Planning Commission, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 1938. 34pp. 50 cents. 
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ROSTER OF MUNICIPAL OFFICIALS IN WASHING- 
TON. Secretary of State, Olympia, Washing- 
ton. 1938. Unpaged. 


FINANCE 


AMERICAN STANDARDS YEAR Book, 1938. Ameri- 
can Standards Association, 29 West 39 Street, 
New York. 1938. 80pp. 

CATALOG OF URBAN REAL EsTATE APPRAISAL 
Data Sources. Ayers J. DuBois, comp. Joint 
Committee on Appraisal and Mortgage Analy- 
sis, United States Central Housing Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C. 1937. 242pp. 

COMPARATIVE TAX DATA FOR NORTH CAROLINA 
CITIES AND Towns. W. H. Newell, comp. 
North Carolina League of Municipalities, 
Raleigh. 1938. 9pp. 25 cents. 
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THE COLLECTION AND FORECLOSURE OF COUNTY 
AND City PRopERTY TAXES IN NorTH CARO- 
LINA (revised edition). Henry Brandis, Jr., 
Albert Coates, and others, eds. Institute of 
Government, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 
1938. 230pp. $5. 

Cost oF GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES, 
1935-1937. National Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc., 247 Park Avenue, New York. 
1938. 163pp. $3.50. 

THE Custopy, DEPOSIT, AND INVESTMENT OF 
Pus.tic Funps. University of Oregon Bureau 
of Municipal Research and the League of 
Oregon Cities, Eugene. 1938. 12pp. 

LICENSING AND REGULATING ITINERANT MER- 
CHANTS, SOLICITORS, CANVASSERS, HAWKERS, 
AND PEDDLERS IN Missour!. By A. S. Pennis- 
ton. Missouri Municipal Association, 406 
Guitar Building, Columbia. 1938. 9pp. 50 
cents. 

MANUAL OF ACCOUNTING AND FINANCIAL PRo- 
CEDURE IN THE OFFICE OF THE CONTROLLER 
OF THE CITY AND COUNTY OF SAN FRANCISCO, 
CALIFORNIA. Municipal Finance Officers’ As- 
sociation, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1938. 
192pp. $2.50. 

Motor VEHICLE LICENSE TAXES IN THE VIR- 
GINIA Cities. League of Virginia Municipali- 
ties, 902 Travelers Building, Richmond. 1938. 
18pp. 25 cents. 

PERIODIC REDUCTIONS OF AUTOMOBILE LICENSE 
Fees, REvIseD. Federation of Tax Adminis- 
trators, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1938. 
Spp. 50 cents. 


PERSONNEL 


EDUCATION AND THE CIVIL SERVICE IN NEW 
York City. By Wallace S. Sayre and Milton 
Mandell. United States Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 1938. 78pp. 15 cents. 

REPORT OF COLLEGE CONFERENCE ON TRAINING 
RECREATION LEADERS; HELD AT CENTER FOR 
CONTINUATION STUDY, UNIVERSITY OF MIN- 
NESOTA, MINNEAPOLIS. December 1937. 84pp. 


PLANNING 


THE Future OF STATE PLANNING. National 
Resources Committee. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 1938. 117pp. 25 
cents. 

AN INVENTORY FOR PLANNING FOR THE VILLAGE 
oF East RocHEsTER. Monroe County Divi- 
sion of Regional Planning, Rochester, New 
York. 1938. 73pp. 

REGIONAL PLANNING. National Resources Com- 
mittee. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1938. 28pp. 10 cents. 


TRAFFIC 


HicHway ACCIDENTS; THEIR CAUSES AND REC- 
OMMENDATIONS FOR ‘THEIR PREVENTION. 
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United States Bureau of Public Roads. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
1938. 38pp. 10 cents. 

A Stupy OF THE ALCOHOL FACTOR IN AUTO- 
MOBILE ACCIDENTS. Repeal Associates, Inc., 
Otis Building, Washington, D. C. 31pp. 


FIRE 


ADVANCE PUBLICATION OF THE REPORT OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON ‘TRUCK ‘TRANSPORTATION. 
National Fire Protection Association, 60 Bat- 
terymarch Street, Boston. 1938. 12pp. 

PROCEEDINGS OF Forty-SECOND ANNUAL MEET- 
ING OF NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION ASSOCIA- 
TION. The. Association, 60 Batterymarch 
Street, Boston. 1938. 496pp. 

PROVISIONS FOR FIRE SERVICE BEYOND CorRPoO- 
RATE Limits. League of Virginia Municipali- 
ties, 902 Travelers Building, Richmond. 1938. 
10pp. 25 cents. 


POLICE 


PoLticE COMMUNICATION SysTEMsS. By V. A. 
Leonard. University of California Press, 
Berkeley, California. 1938. 589pp. $5. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


ENGINEERING TERMINOLOGY; DEFINITIONS OF 
TECHNICAL WorDs AND PHRASES. By Victor 
J. Brown and Delmar G. Runner. Gillette 
Publishing Company, 330 South Wells Street, 
Chicago. 1938. 310pp. $3.50. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN TERMINAL MARKETS. By 
William C. Crow. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1938. 8pp. 

A PROGRAM FOR SHADE TREES IN OKLAHOMA. 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Stillwater. 1938. 45pp. 


WELFARE 


ACROSS THE DESK OF A RELIEF ADMINISTRATOR. 
By Benjamin Glassberg. American Public 
Welfare Association, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago. 1938. 48pp. 50 cents. 

FIELD WorK WITH PUBLIC WELFARE AGENCIES: 
PRINCIPLES, CONTENT, AND OBJECTIVES OF 
SUPERVISION. By Josephine C. Brown. Ameri- 
can Public Welfare Association, 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago. 1938. 16pp. 25 cents. 

INTERCHANGE OF RELIEF INFORMATION AMONG 
DEPARTMENTS OF PUBLIC WELFARE OF LARGE 
Citres. By Helen R. Jeter and Margaret 
Claybaugh. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 1938. 18pp. 

PuBLic RELATIONS IN PUBLIC WELFARE. Social 
Work Publicity Council, 130 East 22 Street, 
New York. 1938. 17pp. 35 cents. 

PuBLic RELIEF ADMINISTRATION IN Los AN- 
GELES County. By George W. Bemis. Bureau 
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of Governmental Research, University of 
California, Los Angeles. 1938. 109pp. 

PUBLIC WELFARE SURVEY OF THE STATE OF 
DELAWARE FOR THE DELAWARE CITIZENS’ As- 
SOCIATION. American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1938. 35pp. 

Two HuNpbRED MILLIONS FOR RELIEF IN CLEVE- 
LAND, 1928-38. By Howard Whipple Green. 
Cleveland Health Council, 1001 Huron Road, 
Cleveland. 1938. 77pp. $1. 


HEALTH 


Group PURCHASE OF MEDICAL CARE BY INDUS- 
TRIAL EMPLOYEES. By Leahmae Brown. In- 
dustrial Relations Section, Princeton Univer- 
sity, Princeton, New Jersey. 1938. 53pp. 

HospiItAL CARE FOR THE NEEDY; RELATIONS 
BETWEEN PuBLIC AUTHORITIES AND HospI- 
TALS. Joint Committee of the American Hos- 
pital Association and the American Public 
Welfare Association. APWA, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 1938. Unpaged. 

HosPITAL SERVICE IN THE UNITED STATES, 1938. 
American Medical Association, 535 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 1938. 91pp. 


HOUSING 


BULLETINS ON PoLicy ProcepuREs: No. 7, Ad- 
vance Loan, 5pp.; No. 8, Acquisition of Sites 
for Low-Rent Housing Projects, 9pp.; No. 9, 


Construction Contracts, variously paged; No. 
10, Rehousing Occupants of Areas to be 
Cleared for Housing Projects, 4pp. United 
States Housing Authority, Washington, D. C. 
1938. 

HOUSING THE METROPOLIS; PROGRESS OF THE 
Citizens’ Housinc CounciL. The Council, 
470 Fourth Avenue, New York. 1938. 47pp. 
50 cents. 


EDUCATION 


THE EFFECT OF POPULATION CHANGES ON 
AMERICAN EpvucaTION. National Education 
Association, 1601 16 Street, Washington, 
D. C. 1938. S5pp. 

EFFECTS OF THE DEPRESSION UPON PUBLIC 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND 
Upon COLLEGES AND UNIversITIES. (Chapter 
6 of Volume 1 of the Biennial Survey of Edu- 
cation in the United States: 1934-36.) By 
W. S. Deffenbaugh. United States Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 1938. 59pp. 
10 cents. 

OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE CONFERENCE OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINIS- 
TRATORS, 1938. The Association, 1601 16 
Street, Washington, D. C. 1938. 254pp. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON THE FUNCTIONS OF 
SECONDARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 
MemBers. Los Angeles City Schools, Los 
Angeles, California. 1938. 87pp. 














309 East 34th Street 








THE PROBLEM OF STATE AND LOCAL DEBT 


A discussion of the increasing debt burdens of states and cities, 
with the problems they present, appears in the June 1938 issue of the 


National Municipal Review 


Included is a compilation of the bonded debt of three hundred 
cities in the United States and Canada (appearing each year at 
this time), with articles by such outstanding authorities on public 
finance as Frederick L. Bird, Carl H. Chatters, C. E. Rightor, 
Sanders Shanks, Jr., Paul Studenski, Edna Trull, and others. 


Price, Fifty Cents 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 


New York City 
































THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW 
COMPANY 
APPRAISALS — REVALUATIONS 


Specializing in the Revaluation of Munici- 
palities for Local Tax Purposes 


UNION TRUST BLDG., CLEVELAND 
Telephone CHerry 7670 


McGRAW-HILL BLDG., NEW YORK 
Telephone BRyant 9-0418 


Illustrated brochure upon request 








THE GAMEWELL 
COMPANY 
Fire Alarm Specialists 
Surveys — Reports — Recommendations with- 


out cost or obligation to any municipality 
applying. 


Sales Promotional Department 
NEWTON UPPPER FALLS, MASS. 

















TODAY'S ELGIN 


In the years since 1914, when the first 
ELGIN went into use, over 500 cities have 
enjoyed the many advantages of its correct 
design. 


One feature they like is its easy dumping 
method. A quick, easy pull of the lever and 
ELGIN dumps its load at the front of the 
machine, outside the wheel-base, parallel to 
the curb. 


THE ELGIN CORPORATION 
501 Fifth Avenue 100 N. LaSalle Street 
New York U.S.A. Chicago 






































BLACK & VEATCH 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Water Supply, Water 
Purification, Electric Lighting Power Plants. Valua- 
tions, Special Investigations, Reports and Laboratory. 


E. B. Black N. T. Veatch, Jr. A. P. Learned J. F. Brown 
E.H. Dunmire C.1. Dodd W.G. Fowler’ €E.L. Filby 
F. M. Veatch 


4706 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 


ARTHUR L. MULLERGREN 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Specialist in 
Electric Light, Power and Water Pumping 


202 Fairfax Bldg. KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















BURNS & McDONNELL 
ENGINEERING CO. 
McDonnell-Smith-Baldwin-Timanus-McDonnell 
Consulting Engineers since 1897 


Waterworks, Light and Power, Sewerage, Reports, 
Designs, Appraisals, Rate Investigations 


KANSAS CITY, MO. . . 107 West Linwood Blvd. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO . . . 307 East Fourth Street 
ALBANY, N. Y........ 11 North Pearl Street 








THE AMERICAN 
PUBLIC UTILITIES BUREAU 


Organized to assist municipalities and public 
groups in public utility valuations, 
rates, franchises, accounting, 
and municipal surveys 


JOHN BAUER, Ph. D., Director 
280 Broadway New York, N. Y. 

















WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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